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THE REPUBLICAN RANKS BEFORE THE SPLIT. 


This convention at Chicago and the Democratic gathering at Baltimore have moved many papers to call for the abolition of the convention system. 
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. THE 
THE NEW PARTY 


ILL THE NEW PARTY born in Chicago on June 
W 22 die of malnutrition or other infantile disease, as 
the scoffers predict, or will it, as the most sanguine 
of its friends declare, grow so rapidly to man’s estate as to be 
able to defeat in November the Goliaths of Republicanism 
and Democracy, together with all lesser antagonists? In any 
case it is evident that, for an infant not yet even christened, 
the new party is causing a remarkable commotion among the 
politicians, and occupying a great deal of space in the news- 
papers. Already such influential Republican and Independent 
papers as the Chicago Tribune and Post, the Philadelphia North 
American, the Kansas City Star and Times, the Boston Journal, 
the Washington Times, the Baltimore News, the Pittsburg 
Leader, the Emporia Gazette, the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
the San Francisco Bulletin, the Los Angeles Tribune and Express, 
the Fresno Republican, the Mad- 
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recognized him as the people’s champion. It gave him 77,009 
plurality, and the theft of a convention has not shattered its 
fealty. Greater than so-called party regularity, greater than 
tradition, greater than the fate of factions or of individuals, 
is the mandate of the people. Governor Johnson has taken 
the only course which the shamelessness and obtuseness of the 
Republican bosses left open to him. There will be some timid 
ones, like Senator Borah of Idaho, Governor Denéen of Illj- 
nois, and the late Mr. Hadley of Missouri whose head was 
turned by a bit of applause, but the rank and file of the Republi- 
ean party is with the new party, and the great rank and file of 
the country’s citizenry will follow unfalteringly.” 


‘‘Roosevelt has fought for the people’s right to rele, and if 
the people are resolved to rule they must now fight for him,” 
says the Los Angeles Express, and The Tribune of the same city 
‘resolutely pledges its support’’ to the new party, remarking 
at the same time: ‘‘As the Republican party was founded to 
free the blacks from physical slavery, so the Progressive party is 

founded to free all men aad 





ison Wisconsin State Journal, 
the Indianapolis Star, the Mun- 
cie Star, the Terre Haute Star, 
and the Louisville Herald have 
rallied to the support of this 
newcomer in the political field, 
and the same ‘course has ‘beerf 
followed, says the San Francisco 
Bulletin, by two-thirds of the 
eountry press of the Pacific 
Coast. While the new party has 
not yet held its first conven- 
tion, and is still officially name- 
less, correspondents report that 
the work of local organization is 
proceeding rapidly in Chieago, 
Boston, New Orleans, and many 
other cities, while the problems 
of national organization are in 
the hands of a. temporary com- 
mittee composed of governors, 
senators, newspaper proprietors, 








women from the economic and 
political servitude to which plu- 
tocracy has reduced the people 
of this nation.” “‘Standpattism 
throws down the gauntlet and 
the Progressive party, instantly 
organized, takes its up,” re- 
marks the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, which enlists itself under 
the Roosevelt banner and re- 
joices that ‘“‘the fight for the 
square deal is on.’’ ‘‘The day 
of dust-throwing is over,” says 
the Chicago Tribune, while The 
Evening Post, of the same city, 
after pointing to its twenty years 
of loyalty to the Republican 
party, goes on to speak as fol- 
lows of President Taft’s renomi- 
nation and Colonel Roosevelt's 
new-party candidacy: 


Ny 
ia ~ 
—Donahey in 
R the Cleveland 








a judge, an ex-congressman, an 

ex-cabinet officer, and others, representing in all some fifteen 
States. Altho Governors Hadley of Missouri, Deneen of Illinois, 
and Aldrich of Nebraska, who fought under the Roosevelt ban- 
ner in the Coliseum-convention, refused to follow it beyondthe 
Republican fold, the leaders who stand with the Colonel do not 
seem to be at all worried over these desertions. ‘‘The new 
movement will go right ahead; nothing will stop it,’”’ declares 
Governor Johnson of California. ‘‘ There must be no compromise, 
no straddle,” says Colonel Roosevelt, who adds: ‘‘I shall fight 
the battle through to the end.”’ 

In answer to the remark of a Taft delegate that it takes money 
to run even a reform campaign, and that ‘‘it remains to be seen 
whether the syndicate that has been underwriting the Colonel’s 
aspirations for a regular third-term nomination will care to sub- 
seribe to any further issues of Roosevelt securities,” a cor- 
respondent, of the New York Times (Dem.) points out that the 
new party already numbers among its adherents such men of 
wealth as Gifford and Amos Pinchot, Charles R. Crane, William 
Flinn, George W. Perkins, Frank A. Munsey, Daniel Hanna, 
Senator Bourne, Oscar S. Straus, and Alexander H. Revell. 
The same correspondent states that popular interest in the new 

‘party is spontaneously taking the form of contributions to its 
eampaign fund. 

California indorses the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt as 
the leader of the new party, declares the progressive San Fran- 
cisco’ Bulletin, which goes on to say: 


‘In the campaign preceding the open primary in this State it 


Wd ** Plain Dealer 
‘In our judgment President 
Taft’s nomination was a tainted 
nomination. There was in it trickery and fraud. Stript to its 


practical essentials, it was a nomination made by a minority 
instead of a majority. 

‘‘The miserable twenty-one votes above the nominating point 
which the ‘steam-roller’ drivers were able to muster fade in- 
stantly away under scrutiny from any standpoint of repre- 
sentative determination. Subtract the delegates from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico, who represent no 
electoral votes, and the margin. shrinks to nine. Subtract next 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, where there is no real Republican party, and 
the 561 becomes 312. Subtract still further the forty-eight 
votes in Arizona, California, Washington, and Texas which were 
given to Roosevelt by the people, and*taken from him by the 
national committee, and the total is 264. Even these ultimate 
figures shrink almost to nothingness when deprived of the votes 
of States like New York, Indiana, Michigan, and Colorado, 
where political trickery stopt the people from registering their 
free choice. ...... 

‘“‘We have believed from the first that the nomination of 
Colonel Roosevelt or Mr. Taft was a question for the people to 
determine; we have believed that the people finally showed 
their overwhelming preference for Roosevelt at the primaries; 
we believe now that they should be allowed to say whether or 
not they wish Roosevelt to carry forward their banner by means 
of a new party. 

“Tf the people want the new party, they will have it. And if 
they demonstrate at the proposed convention in August that 
the demand for it is sincerely and earnestly that of the Pro- 
gressive majority, they should go into the Presidential fight with 
a fair field and a chance to win 


‘‘We can and do support Colonel Roosevelt in his appeal to 
the people to decide whether or not they wish such a new party. 
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WE DON’T KNOW WHERE WE’RE GOING, BUT WE’RE ON OUR WAY. 
. —Taylor in the New York World. 





THE GUIDE. 
—Murphy in the San Francisco Call 


SKETCHES OF ‘“ PROGRESSIVE” PROGRESS. 


In their hands be it. Throughout the next six weeks they will 
have to make one of the most momentous decisions in our 
national history.”’ 


“This is no bolt,’ insists the Philadelphia North American; 
“it is the beginning of a national effort to effect a great moral 
purpose, and its strength will grow as men understand that 
their rights have been stolen, and it is for their reestablishment 
that the fight is being made.’’ ‘‘From the standpoint of law, 
justice, and morality,” insists the Pittsburg Leader, ‘‘ the action 
of the Taft convention was invalid, and has no binding force on 
any Republican.’’ Mr. Moore’s paper goes on to say: 


‘‘Theodore Roosevelt was nominated by the people long be- 
fore the counterfeit, boss-controlled convention assembled in 
Chicago. 

“That nomination has been ratified by an informal con- 
vention of regularly elected delegates, and will be further in- 
dorsed by a later convention fresh from the people.” 


The cause of popular government was never in such peril as 
it is to-day, declares the Louisville Post, ‘‘and the men con- 
spiring to overthrow it fear no one but Roosevelt.”” Him they 
fear ‘‘ because his voice rouses a people the bipartizan bosses had 
drugged into insensibility.’’ ‘‘ Ninety per cent. of the voters in 
the Republican States to-day are loyal to principles rather than 
to party banners,” remarks the Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
which predicts that the new party “will triumph in the year of its 
birth.” ‘‘ The ultimately most desirable thing to happen is a third 
party anyway,” thinks the Newark News, because ‘it would 
retain no loyalties to or hampering affiliations with those not 
really progressive, and for once we would get a real line-up on a 
real issue, altho the first few contests might not give a true pic- 
ture of relative strength.’’ ‘‘The Progressive party will be a 
young man’s party, a party of the present and future; not 
of the past,’’ declares the Boston Journal: ‘‘It will be progress- 
ive in the upbuilding of industry and commerce; it will be 
constructive, not destructive; it will be progressive iz all that is 
sane and sound and substantial and right and just.”” The re- 
markable initial showing of strength in favor of the new party, 
Mr. Munsey’s Boston paper goes on to say, is best presented 
by a consideration of the facts about the electoral college and 
the recent primaries. To quote: 


‘There will be 531 votes in the electoral college; necessary 


to elect a President, 266. In his Presidential campaign Roose- 
velt, against tremendous odds, without organization or means 
or patronage possibilities, carried the States represented by the 
electoral votes indicated: 

‘‘ Arizona, 3; California, 13; Idaho, 4; Dlinois, 28; Indiana, 
15; Kansas, 10; Maine, 6; Maryland, 8; Massachusetts, 18; 
Minnesota, 12; Missouri, 18; Nebraska, 8; New Jersey, 14; 
North Carolina, 12; Ohio, 24; Oklahoma, 10; Pennsylvania, 
39; Washington, 7; West Virginia, 8. Total, 257. 

‘*North Carolina and Oklahoma are the only States in the list 
that are not either Republican or close, with a good chance for 
Republican success. Taking their 22 out of the list, there are 
still left 235 electoral votes in this group, and only 31 more 
would be needed to elect. 

‘*Add Wisconsin, 13; Iowa, 13; North Dakota, 5, and there is 
a total of 31, representing Republican Progressive States certain 
to be strongly for Roosevelt in such a campaign. 

‘In all these States the announcement of Roosevelt’s can- 
didacy would mean a strong probability that the organizations, 
generally in the hands of Progressives already, would go over to 
the Progressive candidates, for electors have in many cases 
already announced that if Roosevelt ran for President they 
would support him.” 


Turning to those Republican and independent papers which 
turn their guns against Mr. Roosevelt and the new party, we 
find the Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago Inter Ocean, and Mil- 
waukee Free Press denouncing the movement as inspired not 
by principle, but by personal ambition, the New York Evening 
Post jeering at it as the ‘‘Bull-Moose party,” the New York 
Tribune clamoring against the ‘‘dishonesty”’ of trying to take 
possession of the Republican organizations in the Presidential 
primary States, and the San Francisco Cali and Chronicle and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat consoling themselves with historical 
evidence that ‘‘third parties always fail.’’ Says the New York 
Tribune, an Administration paper: 


“The Taft men had control of the machinery at Chicago, 
and used their control of it, according to the Roosevelt followers, 
to unseat certain legally elected delegates. The Roosevelt people 
have control of the machinery in certain States, and if the Flinn 
morality prevails in the new party they will use their control 
of it to unseat the Republican party from its legal place on the 
ballot. That may be politics, but to play that kind of politics 
is to confess that the methods alleged to have been used at 
Chicago were right.” 


The new party will prove ‘a ludicrous fiasco,’ predicts the 
regular Republican Kansas City Journal, and the Philadelphia 
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Inquirer warns Republicans against following the Colonel ‘‘into 
the Cave of Adullam where he has fled.””, The abler men among 
his previous followers, thinks the Chicago Inter Ocean, will not 
be deceived by ‘“‘his supreme selfishness, insane egotism, and 
reckless ambition,’’ and ‘‘ will refuse to surrender their character 
as Republicans to go privateering with letters of marque and 
reprisal from Oyster Bay.’’ ‘‘In general, the bolts which have 
taken place in the Republican party have injured nobody except 
the bolters,’’ notes the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The entrance 
of the Bull Moose into the political arena moves the New York 
Evening Post to the following frivolous comment: 


‘Of this animal it may be said that, while it is undoubtedly 
an effective symbol of primitive convictions and a distaste for 
precedent, it makes no appeal to the affections. It is easy 
enough to imagine people getting out of the way of a bull moose 
in full career, but to love the animal as people have learned to 
love the stately elephant and the patient donkey is out of the 
question.” 





THE TAFT TICKET 


F THE FIGHT at Chicago really stiffened Republican de- 
if termination and hardened soft muscles for the fray, as the 

Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) optimistically believes, in- 
stead of hopelessly weakening and dividing the party, this fact 
may explain the confidence now shown by many Taft sup- 
porters. Undismayed by gleeful Democrats and bolting Pro- 
gressives, these editors point to Taft and Sherman as a winning 
ticket, and to the Chicago platform as a mighty asset in the 
campaign, a document whose progressiveness is guaranteed by 
men like Governor Hadley of Missouri. Sharing the notable 
optimism of the Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep.) and Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.), the Denver Republican (Rep.) stoutly asserts 
that ‘‘the right thing has been done. .. . Taft will be re- 
elected.’’ In renominating Taft and Sherman the Republican 
party has put forward the strongest names it could offer for the 


tieket,’’ in the opinion of the Detroit Free Press (Ind.). The . 


Washington Herald (Ind.), too, is thoroughly convineed that 
“‘the Republicans can and will elect Taft.’”” Such confidence is 
generally accompanied by approval of the acts of the Taft 
Administration, and a belief that the Roosevelt party will cut 
but a small figure in the campaign. 

And there are a host of papers which, while less inclined to 
prophesy success in the November election, are no less certain 
that the result at Chicago was in itself a great moral victory, 
and that the party owed it to itself to give Mr. Taft a renomi- 
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nation. In words not unlike the President’s own, the Kansas 
City Journal (Rep.) calls it the greatest triumph since the organi- 
zation of the party. Going a step farther, the Chicago Inter 
Ocean (Rep.) calls for an outburst of thanksgiving upox the part 
of ‘“‘every patriotic and sober-minded American’’—for ‘‘the 
greatest danger that has menaced this Republic since Seces- 
This, it adds, 
“‘is the meaning of the rejection of Theodore Roosevelt and all 
his works and ways, and of the renomination of William Howard 
Taft on a platform of stalwart Americanism by the Republican 
National Convention.’’ Yet even The Inter Ocean deems it 
‘idle to ignore the difficulties of Mr. Taft’s election.’’ And the 
same idea seems to haunt the minds of other loyal supporters who 
acclaim his indorsement as a deserved tribute, as a vindication 
of the Constitution, as a retention of party ideals. Once more 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) sees the Republican flag 
waving ‘‘in decisive triumph over menacing and sinister forces.” 
But all these Republican papers, as, for instance, the Buffalo 
Express, the Dayton Journal, the Pittsburg Dispatch and 
Chronicle-Telegraph, and the Baltimore American, at least 
tacitly admit the possibility of defeat. To quote a leading 
editorial in Mr. Charles P. Taft’s Cincinnati Times-Star: 


sion died at Appomattox has been averted.”’ 


‘“The renomination of Mr. Taft was important not so much as 
a victory of an individual or a faction, but as a victory for the 
party itself. Roosevelt held out the temptation of temporary 
profit at the expense of principle and devotion to the right. 
Political parties have succumbed to such temptations in the 
past, following what appeared at the beginning the line of least 
resistance, only to find that in the long run a party, like an indi- 
vidual, must hold true to principle in order to keep a permanent 
and honorable place in the world. 

“Tt is said that the ticket nominated at Chicago can not win 
in November. The number of people who subscribe to this 
belief will be considerably smaller a month from now than it is 
to-day. However, no matter what may befall in the election, 
the Republican party, in refusing to be fooled or tempted or 
bullied by Roosevelt, has earned the thanks of every thinking 
American. As for the President himself, history will speak in 
no uncertain terms of the service he rendered his country in 
standing firm against the grasping ambition of a man who for 
the first time in our history has thrown over the Republic of 
Washington and Lincoln the shadow of a dictatorship.” 


With such sentiments the anti-Roosevelt New York World 
(Dem.) and Commercial and Indianapolis News (Ind.) are in 
entire agreement. The Springfield Republican (Ind.) calls the 
President’s nomination deserved, but his reelection ‘‘ dubious.” 

Almost certain of Democratic success are the New York 
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Copyrighted 1912 by John T. McCutcheon. 


AN INSPIRING 


CEREMONY. 


McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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American (Dem.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), and New 
York Evening Post, The Post seeming to find in Mr. Roosevelt 
a more formidable opponent than the President. It is a 
“whoopless and hopeless ticket,” the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.) 
concludes. 

Turning to the Progressive press we find a firm and almost 
unanimous conviction that the ‘‘taint’’ upon the organization 
and every act of the Chicago convention will keep many Repub- 
licans from considering its nomination a binding party action. 
“Confronted with the necessity 
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‘In every line this remarkable document affirms Taft allegiance 
to special privilege and insults and defies the people.’”’ ‘“‘A 
platform of despair, of hopelessness,”’ the Charleston News and 
Courier (Dem.) names it; ‘‘ there is no man in America so popular 
that on such an instrument he could ride to the White House.” 
‘*A dreary waste of words,’’ and ‘‘a straddle,’’ it seems to the 
Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.), and to the Philadelphia Record , 
(Ind. Dem.), ‘‘not a eall to action, but a prayer to hold to- 
gether.”” ‘‘There is searcely a pretense of progressivism”’ in it, 
according to the Cleveland Plain 





of meeting the insistent and im- 
perative demands of a newly 
risen people inspired by a new 
faith and a glorious hope,” those 
in control at Chicago, says the 
New York Evening Mail (Prog. 
Rep.), ‘could do nothing better 
than to force into nomination the 
two discredited leaders whose an- 
swer has been negative, and to 
refurbish adroitly and emptily 
the outworn declarations of the 
past.’’ Refused a nomination 
by the people, because of “his 
innumerable ¢ failures and_ his 
public admission of unpardon- 
able shortcomings,” Mr. Taft 
accepted a ‘‘scandalous nomina- 
tion’’ from a “packed national 4 
convention.”” But, roundly as- Seca ett a 
serts the progressive Louisville ‘ 
Post (Ind.), ‘‘next November 











Dealer. Its ‘‘ promises of action 
along progressive lines’’ are but 
‘promises to-catch votes,” and, in 
the opinion of the Detroit News 
(Ind.), would never be fulfilled 
in the event of Taft’s election. 
The more moderate Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) finds ‘‘admi- 
rable features,” but ‘“‘here and 
there in the platform rather too 
much of William Barnes.”’ 

A summary of this platform so 
vigorously assailed by its foes 
and so earnestly defended by its 
friends, this document framed by 
a committee including such men 
as ex-Vice-President Fairbanks, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
Governor Hadley, follows: 


- <ZZ 


After emphatically stating its 
belief in ‘‘our  self-controlled 








the cause of corruption will have 
to be supported by an army 
stronger than the Army of the 
United States to stifle the voice of the American voter.’’ His 
defeat, prophesies the pro-Roosevelt Spokane Spokesman Re- 
view, “‘will be more humiliating than that of President Har- 
rison in 1892.’’ And the New York Press (Prog. Rep.), 
unable to figure out any possible chance of success for either 
Republican, Taft or Roosevelt, sees only a ‘‘ Republican party 
ripped into shreds,’ and ‘‘everywhere, on Election Day, the 
assurance of Republican tragedy.” - 

Governor Hadley’s statement that the Chicago platform, 
which he helped to draw up, is on the whole ‘‘the st_ prox 
gressive platform we have ever presented to the American 
people,”’ is loudly echoed by the Taft press. The platform seems 
masterly, strong, and sensible to the mrt Republican Dayton 
Journal. Any Republican ean stand on it, aver the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph and Philadelphia Inquirer and News. Nay, 
it is even ‘‘broad enough, fair enough, progressive enough to 
suit any American who cares more for his great country than 
his small self,’’ remarks the San Francisco Call. 

The tariff plank is especially pleasing to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Rep.). ‘‘In declaring protective duties vital to the 
maintenance of the American workingman’s higher standards 
of living, the Republican platform strikes the keynote of the 
party’s position on the question.’’ On it ‘‘the Republicans will 
be able to make a winning campaign.”” To the Albany Journal, 
owned by Mr. Barnes, the keynote clause was that calling for 
“self-controlled representative government.” 


‘President Taft stands for reelection upon a platform that 
gives assurance of the maintenance of constitutional, sanely 
progressive government. 

“To doubt that that is what the majority of the people want 
would be to doubt their intelligence, their sanity.” 


But there is little morey for this ‘‘Taft platform’ from the 
opposition press. Most emphatic is the Denver News (Dem.): 


THE LAST “STRAW.” 
Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 


representative democracy, which 
is a government of laws, not 
of men, and in which order is 
the prerequisite of progress,” 
the platform goes on to declare that the party is one of advancing 
and constructive statesmanship which will strive in the States 
as well as in the nation ‘‘to enact the necessary legislation to 
safeguard the public health; to limit effectively the labor of 
women and children; to protect wage-earners engaged in 
dangerous occupations; to enact comprehensive and generous 
workman’s compensation laws in place of the present wasteful 
and unjust system of employers’ liability, and in all possible 
ways to satisfy the just demand of the people for the study and 
solution of the complex and constantly changing problems of 
social welfare.’’ The platform ‘‘reaffirms”’ the party’s intention 
to uphold the ‘‘authority and integrity of the courts.”’ It declares 
the recall of judges “unnecessary and unwise,” but favors ‘‘such 
action as may be necessary to simplify the process by which 
any judge who is found derelict in his duty may be removed 
from office.” Opposition to monopoly and indorsement of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law are followed by a demand for the 
enactment of supplementary antitrust legislation and a federal 
trade commission. The tariff plank contains reaffirmation of 
the party’s protective policy and asks for import duties high 
enough to yield a sufficient revenue and to protect adequately 
American industries and wages. ‘‘Some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be reduced. Readjustment should 
be made from time to time to conform to changing conditions 
and to reduce excessive rates, but without injury to any Amer- 
ican industry. To accomplish this, correct information is indis- 
pensable. This information can best be obtained by an expert 
commission.”” The platform approves the investigation into 
the cost of living, and demands banking and currency revision 
which will ‘‘ prevent the recurrence of money panics” and also 
safeguard our banking system ‘‘from any possibility of domina- 
tion by financial or political interests.’”” The party is put on 
record in favor of civil-service extension, prohibition of cam- 
paign contributions from corporations, conservation of natural 
resources, parcel-post, greater merchant marine, Mississippi 
flood prevention by the Federal government, leasing of the 
Alaskan coal-lands, better laws for safety at sea, economy and 
efficiency in government, and the document concludes with the 
indorsement of the administrations of McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and Taft. 
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IMPEACHING JUDGE ARCHBALD 


HE UNANIMOUS REPORT of the House Judiciary 

Committee that Judge Archbald, of the Court of Com- 

merce, ought to be impeached for his business transac- 
tions with the Erie Railroad, has revived some newspaper dis- 
cussion of the question of personal guilt, but what seems to be 
considered the most important phase of the matter is that a trial 
before the Senate—if the case reaches that body—will test the 
efficacy of the old-fashioned recall procedure. ‘‘ At a time when 
the recall of judges is a matter of political discussion,’’ remarks 
the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), ‘‘the country will 
have an opportunity of determining just how effective is the 
mode of recall adopted by the founders of the Government.” 
In the opinion of the Charleston paper, there will be no need of 
adopting the more modern method if impeachment proceedings 
prove to be a device of merit. Voicing a more vigorous opinion, 
the Indianapolis News (Ind. Dem.) says: 


“This ease, being really the recall of a judge and his pun- 
ishment if he be found guilty, should be peculiarly valuable to 
this country now after so many months of crazy experiment 
with the new method of arraigning a judge and deciding his fate 
by ballot. We may hope that with the passing of the chief 
cause of irritation the aceustomed cool, common sense of the 
American people will resume its sway, and that we shall still 
retain as one of our chief glories the full protection of the indi- 
vidual against all the world when duly aceused by the laws of 
the land.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) and the New York World 
(Dem.) agree with The News that the courts are not yet beyond 
the reach of the people, and that the present method of removing 
corrupt judges is good enough. The Philadelphia Record (Ind. 
Dem.) sees in the Archbald case an answer to Colonel Roose- 
velt’s advocacy of the reeall: 


“The fact of Judge Archbald’s accusation, and the readiness 
with which he has been brought to the bar of judgment, under 
the forms of procedure provided in answer to constitutional re- 
quirement, furnish an adequate negative answer to the demand 
for a new method of judicial recall as proposed in the Progress- 
ive plans of Colonel Roosevelt. We can rid ourselves of unfit, 
incapable, or venal judges in due form, whenever the proofs of 
unfitness, incapacity, or venality are brought to the attention 
of the proper tribunal. There is no occasion for appeal to the 
mob for the correction of any abuse or the punishment of any 
criminal, high or low, if the ordered processes of the law are put in 
motion. Of this the Archbald proceeding is an impressive 
reminder.” 


Calling attention to the fact that President Taft has exprest 
dissatisfaction with the way the impeachment system has 
worked hitherto, the New York Tribune (Rep.) says that ‘‘here 
is a chance to show that it is capable of better work than it has 
yet done.”’ The Boston Globe (Ind.) reminds us that the 
process of impeachment is seldom invoked, and since the begin- 
ning of the Government only eight cases have been heard in the 
Senate, in only two of which impeachment was sustained. The 
Globe thinks the difficulty in getting impeachment usually has 
rested upon partizan considerations. Harking back to the 
ease of Judge Swayne, the Philadelphia North American (Prog. 
Rep.) makes this answer to the argument of the conservative 
papers: 


“The proof was plain. Yet so far from the necessary two- 
thirds vote of guilty was obtained that only thirty-five of his 
judges considered him deserving of punishment, while forty- 
seven voted for his acquittal. And the reason? Let it be told 
by Allan L. Benson, in his reference to impeachment of judges 
in his thorough study of ‘The Usurped Power of the Courts’: 

*“*Tn brief, the machinery for impeachment has failed to work. 
It has failed to work because it is unworkable. It is unwork- 
able because great offenders can not be tried except before a 
jury that is and always has been interested in their acquittal. 


‘to be invoked against it. 
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The jury is the United States Senate. Conviction can be had 
only upon a two-thirds vote. The Senate represents capital- 
ists. The framers of the Constitution frankly declared that 
they created the Senate to represent capitalists.’ 

‘“‘The judge who comes before the Senate for trial has been 
selected, in all probability, by some Senator who is a fellow 
servant of the special-privilege interests. And the courtesy of 
the Senate is far-famed.”’ 


The New York Evening Mail (Prog. Rep.) prints a list of the 
impeachment eases tried in the Senate: 


‘‘The first impeachment was of William Blount, a Senator 
from Tennessee, who was acquitted of treason (1797); the 
second, of Judge John Pickering, who was convicted of drunken- 
ness (1803); the third, of Judge Samuel Chase, for misdemeanor 
and overbearing conduct, who was acquitted (1805); the fourth 
of Judge James H. Peck, impeached for ‘arbitrary conduct,’ 
who was also acquitted (1830); the fifth, of Judge West H. 
Humphreys, of Tennessee, who was convicted of rebellion (1862); 
the sixth, of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
who was acquitted of violating the laws of Congress (1868); 
the seventh, of W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, accused of 
receiving money of post-traders among Indians, who was 
acquitted for want of jurisdiction (1876), and the eighth that of 
Judge Charles Swayne, accused of various misconduct, who was 
acquitted.” 





HOW COAL MAGNATES GROW RICH 


HO COAL WENT UP twenty-five cents a ton last 

month, there is still ‘‘hope for hard-coal users,”’ believes 

one Chicago daily. For light is to be thrown upon the 
dark ways of the coal roads and their “other selves,” the coal 
companies, and if there is a ‘‘coal trust,’’ the Sherman Law is 
The Federal Department of Justice 
has ordered the District-Attorney at Philadelphia to look into 
the legality of the present price-fixing arrangements, a resolu- 
tion calling for investigation has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives, and finally the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has served notice on 214 railroads connected with coal 


production and distribution that a thoroughgoing inquiry will 


search the whole field of anthracite production and transporta- 
tion. That the Commission ‘‘will find grounds for action” and 
that its investigation will be effective is the unanimous opinion 
of such widely differing newspapers as the New York Tribune, 
Journal of Commerce, World, and American, Chicago Inter Ocean, 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, Baltimore Sun, 
and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The Commission announces 
that it will look into ‘‘the rates, practises, rules, and regulations 
of common earriers governing the transportation of anthracite 
coal from producing fields in the United States, east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, known as 
official classification territory, including domestic and export 
rates, and ship-side and bunker coal rates to the tidewater and 
lake ports.’’ From these lines of inquiry, the New York Journal 
of Commerce is confident that ‘‘there ought to be a full disclosure 
of the facts, and either the recent increase in the cost of the coal 
to consumers should be shown to be justified, or some effective 
means should be found for breaking up a monopoly which is 
taxing a large part of the country.”’ 

The Commission will also try to “ascertain whether the coal is 
mined or produced by and under the authority of the common 
carriers engaged in the transportation thereof, or whether 
common earriers own, in whole or in part, any mine or mines 
producing anthracite coal which they transport.’ As The 
Journal of Commerce views it, this ought to determine whether 
there is a ‘“‘coal-road combine.”’ If there is, those in control 


will have to desist voluntarily from unlawful acts, or ‘‘ otherwise, 
drastic measures are likely to be taken to break up their mon- 
opoly and to punish those who are responsible for it.” $ 

The June advance in coal prices was greeted by the press with 
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indignation. Nowhere have we seen an editorial justification 
of it. The chief reason pleaded by the coal-operators was the 
increased labor cost, due to the wage advance.. But the New 
York paper just quoted remarks on this point: 


‘“An advance of 25 cents a ton can only be regarded as an 
outrage at a time of general unrest and discontent, due largely 
to the cost of living. Figured 
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in wages, and be subject to an additional tribute to swell the 
profits.of the ‘coal combine ’?”’ 


Such is the fact, apparently, replies the Springfield Republican : 
‘*Even after the coal monopolists by raising the price of coal 
have ‘taken care’ of the increased wages and the increased cost 


of mining at other points, they turn the screw again on the con- 
sumer in order to fatten their 





upon the record of the last nine 
years, it appears that the sliding 
seale resulted in an addition of 
about 42 per cent. to wages, so 
that its abolition will reduce 
the actual advance by the new 
agreement to 5} per’ cent.; and, 
calculated upon the recent an- 
nual production of domestic 
sizes of anthracite, this will re- 
sult in about $6,000,000 a year 
increase in the cost, but the two 
previous increases in price since 
1900 added about $40,000,000 a 
year to revenue from the coal 
industry, which was vastly in 
excess of the increase in cost on 
account of wages or~anything 
BRB cena oe 

“Reckoning on the” basis of 
the previous labor cost per ton, 
and the 5}-per-cent. iacrease in 
wages, the increased cost will 
be about 10 cents a ton. It is 
claimed that there has been a 
further increase in the cost of 








own profits. Lehigh Valley’s 
10-per-cent. and Lackawanna’s 
20-per-cent. dividends are not 
enough. The impoverished 
stockholder must have more. 

‘‘The coal combine punishes 
the publie in this way for sym- 
pathizing with the miners when 
they sirike for higher wages. 
But it is a dangerous form: of 
punishment.” 


The coal barons, declares the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘are adapt- 
ing the old rule of cynical greed: 
Heads, they win; tails, the pub- 
lie loses.” 

The operators’ point of view is 
presented by one of them ina 
New York paper: 


*‘During the next year it is 
expected that the 25-cent ad- 
vance per ton will take eare of 
the wage increase, and also put 








production from other causes 
than higher wages, amounting 
to at least five cents a ton. 
Even so, a 25-cents advance in 
price means a further addition of 10 cents a ton on more than 
60,000,000 tons a year to the inflated profits of the monopoly. 
ivery time there is a strike, or a suspension under threat of 
strike, is the public to be subjected to losses from disturbances 
of industry and trade, to pay the whole cost of an advance 


CoaL BAROoN—“ What's a little thing like that to such a big fellow?” 


—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


an extra $4,000,000 in the coal 
companies’ treasuries. But this 
amount will not begin to make 
up the narrowed profits which 
have resulted to us in late years because of the increased cost of 
mining-material. For ten years the price of coal has been 
stationary, while the cost of everything else has inereased. 
There are only a few coal-mining companies which have made 
large profits recently.” 





ECHOES FROM CHICAGO 


Two elephants is a crowd.—Baltimore Sun. 

“T. R.” stands for ‘‘Taft Renominated.’’—Albany Journal. 

THAT steam-roller knows how to do things to a T.—Columbia State. 

JUSTICE HUGHES refused to be either a dark horse or a goat.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

It may be difficult to distinguish the bandanna from the red flag.— Phila- 
delphia Record. ; 

MAYBE the Colonel will be just paradoxical enough to win a losing fight. 
—Chicago Daily News. 

AFTER reading a party platform.one feels that the fog-horns should be 
blowing.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE Chicago convention having adjourned, we presume Cuba wil! not 
intervene at this time.—Columbia State. 

BEING in office as well as in the Republican party, Governor Hadley 
announced that he will stay where he is.—Cleveland Leader. 

ANOTHER defeat sustained by Colonel Roosevelt is that some incon- 
spicuous Taft man was the first to think of referring publicly to a fellow Re- 
publican as a gutter-worker.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

Wuart joy a lot of British suffragettes would take in being delegates to 
national conventions in this country.— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

WELL, it was one of his own boys who said, ‘‘When father goes to a 
funeral he wants to be the corpse.’’-—New York Herald. 

Ir is unfortunate that a good many readers don’t seem to know whether 


Armageddon is an Alaska post-office or a Pullman car.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





THE President and the ex-President each wished the nomination; each 
has got one. Everybody ought to be happy, and the Democrats are.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

DovstLeEss the Republic of Colombia, from which Teddy took the canal 
Strip, would be interested in that platform plank, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
Philadelphia Record. » 


SENOR Orozco will tell you that nothing is more discouraging than to 


have a personally-conducted revolution completely overshadowed by w 
mere Presidential convention.—Los Angeles Express. 


G. O. P.’s new meaning: Good-by, Old Party.—New York World. 

It is a wise Republican that knows his own party.—Columbia State. 

No wonder Harry Thaw thinks he is sane enough to be at liberty!— 
Columbia State. . 

WOULDN'T the Colonel make a dandy umpire for the home team?— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

THE recall of bolts is one of the principles that can be judiciously con- 
sidered at this juncture.—Pittsburg Dispatch. : 

WHEN Tom Platt made Roosevelt Vice-President he certainly had no 
conception of what he was starting.—Chicago News. 

OF course there will be some objection to a third party on the ground 
that two is all the country can stand.—Detroit News. 

WHILE political conventions are seething the real saviors of the country 
keep busy in the factories and on the farms.— I'oledo Blade. 

WHEN he returned from Africa Colonel Roosevelt should have brought 
home his own supply of Southern delegates.—Chicago News. 





THE present desperate illness of the G. O. P. elephant is easily attribu- 
table to being overfed with peanut politics ——Kansas City Star. 


THE Man on Horseback was an important personage once, but he has 
left his job since the Man on the Steam-Roller put in an appearance.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

IN the interest of public morals it is to be hoped that our authorities 
will not permit an exhibition of the Chicago fight pictures in the movies. 
— Washington Post. 

WHat a hit a clergyman could make, in opening the convention some 
day, by addressing the Deity as ‘‘the author of peace and lover of con- 
cord.’’—Boston Herald. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT is quoted as saying, ‘‘If the people want a pro- 
gressive party I'll be in it." Wasn't the word ‘‘in’’ inserted by a careless 
stenographer?—San Francisco Call. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN paid $10,000 last week for John Bunyan’'s copy 
of ‘‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.’’ He is likely to find this more cheerful read- 
ing than the political news during the next few weeks.—Kansas City Siar. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH LABOR 


Harrison, the British Positivist who has been active in 

labor’s cause for fifty years. Labor is thoroughly roused 
in England; its friends are in the Ministry, it showed its power 
in the great coal and dock strikes, and now there is talk of a 
nation-wide general strike to bring capital to its knees and show 
that labor is the master. Mr. Harrison discourages all such 
talk, because he is sure labor would lose by it. What is needed, 
he believes, is a new reformation, ‘“‘social, moral, and religious,”’ 
that will give the worker his due—a seven-hour workday and 
a living minimum wage. It was Mr. Harrison who aided the 
strike in the building-trades which won the Saturday half- 
holiday and an increase in wages. He has served on the Trade 
Union Commission (1867-1869), 


[a= is no match for capital, in the opinion of Frederic 


society? Will not the doom of society be also the doom of 
labor? If not, tell us how it is proposed to organize industry. 
On this vital point all the leaders, politicians, and prophets are 
at variance. Some say by reform bills, by new electoral machin- 
ery, by votes for women, by a legal minimum. Others demand 
a universal stoppage of all work, by blockading the ports, starv- 
ing great cities, paralyzing the means of locomotion, by monster 
demonstrations, and so throwing ministers and capitalists into 
a panic. The advocates of these mutually destructive schemes 
denounce the proposals of each other more violently than they 
denounce either governments or employers. It is a day of 
Pentecost with them. They all talk different tongues, each 
unknown and odious to the rest.” 


The fact is, as noted above, he believes labor is really no 
mateh for capital, which must win every time, while strikes 
simply increase the misery of the 





and has been a diligent agitator 
for labor legislation since 1871. 
He thinks that all the present 
rebellion and unrest spring from 
the fact that the hours of labor 
are too long and the pay too 
short. As we see here, he is not 
very optimistic: 


“IT have studied these labor 
troubles too long and too closely 
to dream of any legislation, or 
conference, or agreement what- 
ever doing more than patching 
up a truce for the moment. And 
I hold the necessary reorganiza- 
tion of society to be far too deep, 
and wide, and complex to be 
brought about by any panacea 
or in any one revolution of in- 
dustrial life. One who for all 
these fifty years has watched 
this growing unrest, and has 
been in close touch with the best 
labor-leaders and the most en- 
lightened chiefs of industry, 
eould not give way to optimism 
to-day. I see long and arduous 
struggles before both workmen 








poor. Thus we read: 


‘*Capital is not only an enor- 
mously powerful but a singu- 
larly adroit creation of modern 
civilization. It is not so easily 
frightened and not so readily 
outwitted. The recent general 
strikes only proved how helpless 
and suicidal they must be—while 
the laborers are not united with 
a firm belief in anew form of 
practical industry. Organized 
capital only mocks at mere 
anarchical outbursts. And the 
general strike—any great strike 
—without vast reserved funds, 
without unity, discipline, trusted 
leadership, and a definite future. 
is anarchy.” 


Mr. Harrison, who is presi- 
dent of the English Positivists, 
a high and dry philosopher of 
metaphysical and economic gen- 
ius, thinks that the cure for the 
labor unrest, rebellion, and riot 
can not be found in legislation or 
the conflict of the classes. The 








and managers in our anarchic 
industrial world. And I know : 
what menacing obstacles face 
both, whether political, eco- 
nomic, or social. I have always 
held and taught that industry 
ean not be in a settled and 
healthy state until seven hours is made the normal standard of 
a day’s labor and a fixt ‘living wage’ for a regular stated term 
is recognized as being merely the irreducible part of remunera- 
tion, the rest being proportioned to the profits resulting from 
the work done.” 


body discovered anything?”’ 


Mr. Harrison declares that he is no anarchist; while he 
considers that there are circumstances in which a general strike 
is inevitable, he does not see how it can fail to increase the 
misery of the poor laborer without always securing the ad- 
vantages he hopes for. The claims put forth by the unions he 
declares to be ‘‘eloquent, morally and socially right. But the 
methods of attaining these results are vague, contradictory, and 
anarchical.”” He proceeds: 


‘“‘We hear big phrases about national strikes, international 
leagues, about ‘the doom of modern society,’ and ‘shaking 
civilization to its foundations.’ But, supposing all these ends 
accomplished—what then? How ean civilization be ruined 
without ruining those by whom ... . civilization is built up 
day by day? What is going to be put in the place of modern 


ON THE CRATER’S EDGE. 
JOHN BULL (to Committee of Inquiry)—‘ Hallo, down there! 


Voice (from below)—‘‘ Not yet, but we're getting warm.” 


country, he believes, needs a 
moral reform, such as that wave 
of humanity which swept over the 
Roman world, and put a stop to 
gladiatorial shows, when one 
man leapt between the fighting 
slaves of the arena and sacrificed his life that the brutal 
exhibition might be abolished forever. This thoughtful writer 
tells us there may be some palliatives, some anodynes for the 
disease of society. But a genuine remedy must come from 
within the body politic itself, as we read in the following striking 
words with which Mr. Harrison concludes his essay: 


Any- 


—Punch (London). 


‘By all means try various temporary palliatives. Profit- 
sharing may be good as far as it goes and ean be worked. Con- 
ciliation has done something, and may do more. The arbitration 
of public authorities may be useful. New blood in Parliament 
is eminently needed. There are now before it bills and schemes 
which ought to be tried. But let not workmen think that, 
given the present tone on both sides of this unrest, any legis- 
lative, political, or economic devices will touch the root of the 
matter. 

‘Nothing will touch it but a new and better spirit in all who. 
work and who organize work—a new social, moral, and religious 
reformation. That is too big a thing to enter on here. For 
the present let employers reflect that the unrest is come to stay, 
and will not be ended by petty devices. And let workmen 
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reflect that, even if they could ‘shake civilization’—which is 
quite:funlikely—they and theirs would suffer first and suffer 
most, unless they see what the new civilization is to be—and then 
join as one man, determined to secure it.” 








WHY JAPAN DISTRUSTS ENGLAND 


APAN seems a little restless under the yoke of alliance 
J with Great Britain, and complains that the British actually 

appear hostile to Japanese business enterprises, and, in- 
stead of aiding them, put obstacles in their way. The Japanese 
papers note that every one is 
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the coal-mines of Shantung lends her a community of interest 
with us. It is not too much to say that German interests in 
China are to-day greater than those of any other European 
Power. If the alliance with England should ever be abrogated, 
we might be very glad to shake hands with Germany.” 


It is remarkable to see the tone taken by Japan as an Asiatic 
Power, and her practical throwing-down of the gauntlet to Eng- 
land in the following striking passage: 


“Tf our British ally persists in permitting the temperature 
of the agreement to lower, what will be the duty of Japan? 
Well, there are various considerations, some of which may be 
suggested. Since the annexation of Korea, and our firm estab- 

lishment in South Manchuria, 





ready to lend money to China, 
but when Japan wants some, 
London and Paris turn the cold 
shoulder. The only comfort they 
ean get out of it is the thought 
that Britain fears Japanese com- 
petition in the Orient, and hopes 
to cripple it by refusing loans, 
while no such fear is felt of Chi- 
nese enterprise. The recent pro- 
posal of the six great Powers of 
Europe to provide China with a 
loan of $300,000,000 has brought 
public feeling to a climax, and 
we are told in the Japan Maga- 
zine (Tokyo) that the general 
feeling in Japan is against the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance as being 
rather to the detriment than to 
the advantage of Japan. Thus 
we read of the various things 
that render the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance absurd: 

‘‘ A further step toward the ex- 
tinguishment of the Anglo-Jap- 


anese alliance is to be found in 
the attitude of Great Britain 








we have become a great conti- 
nental Power. This means that 
henceforth our paramount in- 
terests center in China, that 
any disturbance in that country 
affects us more directly and 
seriously than any other Power. 
This disposes us toward the 
advisability of an understanding 
with Russia, and attaching great 
importance to the attitude of 
Germany. Our war with Russia 
led us to know that country as 
we never knew it before, and, 
consequently, taught us a mu- 
tual respect for each other. 
We are now far more ready to 
conclude an alliance with Russia 
than at any period hitherto in 
our history. We do not deny 
that many Russians are averse 
to such a policy, and the Russian 
press frequently give vent to 
feelings that border on revenge 
that must be taken upon us for 
‘our victories over Russia. But 
we are convinced that such un- 
worthy views express the minds 
of but a small section of the great 
Russian people. The wisest 
minds in both Japan and Russia 
never want to see the two coun- 








during the recent upheaval in 
China. Many of us regard Great 
Britain’s economic policy in 
China as an infringement of the 
spirit of the alliance. We have 
a similar conviction in regard to 
her political policy, but on this 
for the present we deem it wise to be silent. When our Okura 
Company attempted to place a loan of the paltry sum of 
3,000,000 yen in China on the security of the Shanghai-Nanking 
railway, England objected on a ground which we can not admit 
just. It would be interesting to know the real reason why 
Great Britain refused to cooperate with Japan on that occasion. 
The same hostile attitude was assumed in connection with the 
loan to the Chinese Merchant Navigation Company. Had the 
British consented to join with us the loan could have been 
brought to a successful issue. The attitude of British capital- 
ists was, however, wholly against Japan.” 


Mr. PuncH—‘ That's Justice. 
if necessary, she uses her sword.”’ 
TRAPE-UNIONIST—" Ah! 


In ease England’s love grows cold, Japan would turn to Ger- 
many and Russia, we are informed. Japan would then have 
such powerful military and commercial connections that she 
could defy the world. In the words of the Japan Magazine: 


“Tf Britain should refuse to continue her alliance with us, 
all we could do would be to bow to the inevitable. In that case 
we should be forced to seek the alliance of Germany in addition 
to that of Russia. Germany’s healthy imperialism and scien- 
tific development would have a wholesome effect upon our na- 
tion and progress, while the German habit of perseverance and 
frugality is just what we need. German wealth and industry 
are gradually creeping upward to that of Great Britain and 
America, and the efficiency of the German Army and Navy is a 
model for the world. Her lease of the territory at Kiauchow 
Bay brings her into contact with us, and her ambition to exploit 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 
TRADE-UNIONIST—“* Who's the lady?”’ 


strikin’ first, and arguin’ afterward.” 


tries lockedin the arms of bloody 
conflict again. As long as wise 
statesmanship prevails in the 
two countries a Russo-Japanese 
alliance is not only possible, 


She weighs arguments, and then, 


That's where we differ. Im alf for but might be eminently practica- 
—Punch (London). ble and advisable. If the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance be treated 


with indifference and falls into desuetude, there in is fact no 
other way for us to solve satisfactorily the Chinese problem.” 





FEMINISM IN BOHEMIA — In Bohemia it would almost 
seem as if the suffragette question was being settled. Mrs. 
Vyk-Kuneticka has been elected by a majority of 475 votes to 
the Bohemian Diet from her own constituency. The law of 
franchise in Bohemia does not expressly exclude any one from 
eligibility to the Diet, altho it limits the active franchise to elec- 
tors of the male’ sex. The question is warmly agitated, says: 
the Vienna correspondent of the London Times, whether Prince 
Francis Thun, the Lord Lieutenant of Bohemia, is entitled to 
deny this woman deputy a formal certificate. In case the cer- 
tificate should be refused, she intends to appeal to the tribunal 
of the Empire against the Lord Lieutenant’s decision. Madam 
Vyk-Kuneticka is now in her fiftieth year, and has long been 
the leader of the feminist movements in Bohemia. She is the 
daughter of a college professor, and as a girl made her mark by 
her contributions in prose and verse to the Czech periodicals. 
Before her marriage she had chosen the stage as an artistie pro- 
fession suitable to her temperament, and had a successful career 
as an actress in the National Theater in Prague. 
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ITALY’S DESCENT UPON RHODES 


TURKEY'S POLICY OF INERTIA 


N THE Italo-Turkish campaign the Ottoman Government 
appears to think that Italy is wasting powder and shot on 
nothing. The policy of the Muscovites when Napoleon 

invaded Russia is being imitated by the placid Turk of our own 

century. Italy has failed, we are told, to rouse the European 

The European Powers have 

witnessed with indifference the- bombardment by Italian gun- 

boats of the various little harbors of the Archipelago, while 

Crete and Montenegro remain quiet. 


subjects of Turkey to rebellion. 


Thus we read in the 
Tanin (Constantinople), an organ of the Turkish Government: 

““The hope of forcing us to sue for peace by carrying the war 
into the Archipelago has come to naught; and the hope of ecrea- 
ting Balkan complications has vanished into thin air, if one can 
judge from the present state of affairs. In spite of the filthy 
luere and hired agitators sent by Italy into Albania, the local 
papers there indicate that the noble Albanian people have real- 
ized the peril and frustrated the 
intrigues that were being con- 
eocted there against the father- 
land. Despite their efforts, the 
Bulgarian bands have accom- 
plished nothing in Macedonia, 
but have been destroyed almost 
on the very frontier. As for 
those that have succeeded in 
getting farther in, they will 
prove powerless because of the 
unsympathetic attitude of the 
population and the wise precau- 
tionary measures of the Govern- 
ment. From abroad, we have 
nothing to fear. Greece acts 
wisely in reference to Crete, and 
abstains from all quarrel; while 
our official relations with Bul- 





WAS AN 


INEVITABLE NECESSITY. 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 


prudent. The suspicious attitude taken by Russia in the earlier 
days has lost its gravity; there is no longer talk of a demand for 
an indemnity, the mobilization of: troops has been stopt, the 
Russian fleet, which was reported as near the Bosporus, has 
retired, and St. Petersburg has denied the rumors of a conference 
which were said to have come from there. As for rumors of 
a ministerial crisis, it is useless to talk of them; those who start 
such rumors have but one purpose, and that is to play the 
enemy’s game.”’ 





FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR POLITICAL 
TANGLE 


HE ROAR of our party strife wakes the echoes: in 

Europe, where similar political eruptions are not entirely 

unknown. The Berlin Post, which has made itself no- 
torious by its attacks upon the Kaiser, and yet is a Conservative 
organ, and a mouthpiece of the Pan-Germanists, is especially 
hitter at what it calls ‘‘the inner polities of the American Re- 
public.” The convention at 
Chicago should, we are told, be 
taken as a warning by all those 
in Germany who point to the 
United States as an El Dorado 
of ideal government. To quote 
further: 

“The present campaign shows 
plainly that public life in the 
United States has reached a 
very low level. This can be 
explained in only one way. The 
constant influx of foreign ele- 
ments, the united nationalities 
of many lands, many of them 
politically weak and_ insignifi- 
eant, has exercised a destruc- 





garia remain friendly, and Mon- 
tenegro seems desirous of pre- 
serving the peace.” The ‘Concert of Europe’”’ 
Italy seems, according to this 
baffled at 
The Balkan states will not adopt her cause. 
sian danger has vanished. 
where. 


paper, to be 
point. 


every 

The Rus- 
Turkey has the advantage every- 
As we are told: 

‘Everything indicates that the little Balkan states have not 


yet received the order to advance, and there is nothing to fore- 
east such a command in the future which till now has not seemed 





SERENADING PEACE. 


makes such a din the poor thing 
can’t get any rest. 


tive influence on American pol- 
itics. We are driven to the 
conclusion from this and other 
facts that the United States of 
America will never be able to 
establish a lofty standard of 
political culture. The campaign at Chicago shows plainly that 
the Republican party is not, directed by high and patriotic 
ideas, but merely by personal interests. It may safely be 
said that the Chicago convention marks the end of the Repub- 
lican party.” 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


“The convention,” declares the Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin), 
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“has given birth to a new animal to be inscribed on 
the constellation of America’s political firmament.” 
“The convention robbed Colonel Roosevelt of his 
nimbus, and was not a very edifying sight,’’ remarks 
the Tdgliche Rundschau (Berlin)—a Pan-Germanist or- 
gan, moderate in domestic politics, but disliked by the. 
military circles, from whose mess it is excluded. 
The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), a Liberal organ of the 
mildest kind, often spoken of as ‘‘ Aunty Voss,”’ thinks 
that the domestic and international glory of Theodore 
Roosevelt will not be dimmed by his defeat. This 
bland domestic sheet proceeds: 


“The glory of the Colonel’s accomplishments will 
be as great as ever, whether he be eventually success- 
ful or not. The cause represented by Roosevelt will: 
be in the end the greatest revolutionary movement 
ever recorded in the history of the American people.” 





Those who have read Guglielmo Ferrero’s studies 
in Italian history will be glad to compare the Italian 
with the German view of the third-term aspirant as 
printed in the Paris Figaro as follows: 


‘*None of those who know him doubts that, once he 
has got into the fight, Mr. Roosevelt will go after, to 
the very end, what he feels is his duty, with the 
bravery, the simplicity, and the good humor which 
are his characteristics. Many of those who imagined 
Mr. Roosevelt to be a sort of future dictator of America 
were thoroughly undeceived when they had a chance to 
get a near look at him in Europe. He was very simple, 
almost to naiveté, this supposed tamer of peoples! 
But it is this very simplicity of ideas, supported. by a will that 
is determined and sure of itself, which has caused the man’s im- 
mense popularity. 

‘‘No matter what the outcome may be of the struggle in which 
he is now engaged, there can be no doubt that, if the internal 
transformation of the Republican party is necessary and possible, 
there is no man more qualified to effect it than he. And, in this 
ease, Mr. Roosevelt will probably still have a fine réle to play 
in the politics of his great country.” 





FRENCH NEGLECT OF PANAMA 


HE FRENCH are awakening to the fact that France 

alone, which began the great ditch across the Isthmus, 

appears to be blind to the advantages which the nations 
will reap from the opening of the Panama Canal. The Ger- 
mans are making every preparation to use to the full the new 
route between the extreme eastern and the extreme western con- 
tinents, while England is looking forward with the keenest satis- 
faction to the time when the new gate to its Asiatic ports and 
its islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans will be made access- 
ible. The same is the case with Holland and Denmark. Mr. 
Claude Casimir-Perier, the well-known writer on finance, says 
in the Paris Figaro that the American canal is mostly to the 
advantage of Europe, and remarks: 


“It seems to me that we best express the general and particu- 
lar result of the piercing of the Isthmus, by saying that while 
the opening of the Suez Canal was a matter of evolution, the 
opening of the Panama Canal will mean a revolution. I mean 
to say that while the Suez Canal opened to European naviga- 
tion a new path toward ancient and well-known destinations, the 
opening of the Panama Canal will give to the merchants of north- 
ern Europe a new field and market of commerce. This is the 
point which makes it difficult to estimate accurately the nature 
and importance of the market which will be reached by the new 
route, because a new market always follows new means of supply, 
and commerce always results from new means of communica- 
tion, and the Panama Canal will thus result to the advantage 
of those who know how to make use of it, and will set up a 
new commercial current with nations who are always waiting 
to move along such a current. ...... 
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A SISTERLY SUGGESTION. 

ITaLy—'* Why don’t you helpxme?”’ 
GERMANY—“‘‘ There are the islands. Help yourself !"’ 

—Fischietio (Turin). 


“The German Government, after consulting with the naval 
committee, has exprest its intention of negotiating for a con- 
cession from the Governments of Haiti, from the Netherlands, 
and from Denmark, in order to establish a coaling-station either 
at Port-au-Prince or St. John. The director of the Hamburg- 
American Line, who is a personal friend of Kaiser Wilhelm, has 
been visiting the West Indies and the ports of the Gulf of Mexico, 
while the director of the North German Lloyd, who is a member 
of the Council of the Suez Canal, has been inspecting with his 
engineers the coasts of Oregon and California.”’ 


England has been equally alive to the advantages offered: 


‘‘In England“there is no less eagerness manifested in pre- 


_ paring docks and depots for repairs and coaling. The English 


Admiralty, which has long been considering the advisability of 
purchasing some of the Danish West India Islands, such as are 
most favorably situated on the route to the Isthmus, has decided 
to set up at Kingston, Jamaica, a naval station, dry dock, and 
coaling-station, under the impression that the Panama Canal 
will make of Jamaica a colony more beautiful, richer, and more 
prosperous than any that has ever existed among the British 
West Indies. In the mean time, on the other side of the Isthmus, 
in mid Pacific, and on the route between Panama and Singapore, 
the English Government is fortifying and supplying with all 
necessary things Fanning and Washington Islands, which have 
been récently purchased by an Anglo-Canadian syndicate.”’ 


This writer goes on to say that Denmark and the Netherlands 
are also interested in the completion of this magnificent engi- 
neering work, and he can not help lamenting the fact that his 


own country, France, is being left behind in the race. He ex- 
presses himself on this point as follows: 
“In this essay I have not as yet mentioned France. The rea- 


son is this, that however extraordinary it may appear, neither 
the Government of France nor the ship companies have made 
up their minds as to what they are going to do. - It is true that 
a Government commission has at length been appointed to visit 
the West Indies and the Panama Canal to select a coaling-sta- 
tion, but in any case we are convinced that our want of fore- 
sight in this particular is absolutely extraordinary, ‘and it is 
very likely that we are destined by our stupidity to ‘ose a most 
advantageous field of commerce, which we would have gained 
if we had not neglected this great American maritime route.”’— 
Translations made for Tue Lrrerary, DicEst. 
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AIR-ROUTES 


O LESS than six aviators are contemplating an attempt 
to cross the Atlantic. Routes that may be followed 
in making such an attempt, and means that may be 

employed to succeed in it are discust in the Bulletin of the Aero 
Club of America by Raffe Emerson, whose wide experience in 
engineering as well as aeronautics in Europe and America par- 
ticularly qualify him to write on the subject. The editor asserts 
in a prefatory note that accurate maps and charts of the northern 
Atlantic, giving correct distances between the continents, are 
hard to find, and that the chart of routes accompanving Mr. 
Emerson’s «article, which 


TO EUROPE 


‘For over 300 years the Atlantic was regularly crossed by 
sailing-vessels, and it was nine years after auxiliary steam- 
engines had been applied to one of these before a ship made the 
Atlantic passage wholly under mechanical power—31 years after 
Fulton’s successful steamboat trip from New York to Albany. 
The first Atlantic cable (an unprecedented stretch) failed; and 
it was the work of years to bring the wireless service up to trans- 
atlantic distances. Now it seems as if the wireless were going 
to make air-navigation feasible whatever the weather. 

‘‘In erossing the Atlantic by air there are to be considered 
those schemes that use the winds and those that do not. Of 
the former some four plans have been advanced: 

“1. To drift westward 








we reproduce 
will be found 
Says the writer: 


herewith, 
faultless. 


“It is quite possible 
that the ocean will be 
erossed by an air-route, 
probably before 1914, per- 
haps even this year, 1912. 

“The accompanying 
map shows some of the 
more favorable routes 
suggested for the journey. 
Have we any aerial ve- 
hicles to-day capable of 
crossing by way of these 
POWUEE! 2 ks 

**‘An aerial vehicle that 
can be depended on to re- 
main aloft while travers- 
ing a distance of 270 (or, 


a 
oa 
WEST INDIES : yo 


better, 450 to 870) miles arf sis 
in a desired direction, 
eould cross by some of the 











routes. There are motor- 
balloons and motor-planes 
that ean to-day accom- 
plish the feat by repeat- 
ing their best past per- 
formances. 

**What will be the cost? 
When and how will it be 
first done? What will be 





just above the oeean sur- 
face with the trade-winds 
north of the equator. 

“2. To go eastward on 
a higher level with the an- 
titrade winds. 

“3. To follow a hurri- 
cane northeastward on 
the main steamer track. 

“4. To seek the east- 
ward drift of the atmos- 
phere (some 3 or 4 miles 
high) of the north tem- 
perate zone, and be borne: 
across with that at 80 to 
100 miles per hour. 

“‘As vehicles, free bal- 
loons, motor - balloons, 
and hydro-aeroplanes (or 
air-boats) have been pro- 
posed, as well as man-car- 
rying kites or gliders trail- 
ing at the end of a rope a 
steerable keel in the water 
to guide direction and to. 
give the kite the neces- 
sary resistance to the air 
for support. Without de- 
pending upon the wind 
those schemes which give 
the shortest over-water 
spans are receiving the 
most serious considera- 








the practical utility? 


THE AIR-ROUTES AT A GLANCE. 


tion, namely: 


° ah J 4 - 
“These queries are 1. From Newfound. 

made regarding every Favorable Northern and Southern ‘Island’ Routes... ... . . _____ land to Ireland, about 

venture out of the beaten Alternative and Other Routes. ........- 2.2... cece eee eeeees 1.900 miles. 

path, yet all of the This map shows various routes that may be chosen for air travel between the North ‘2. From Newfound- 


astounding lines of prog- 
ress that enmesh the 
world with modern man’s 
civilization are due to the 
pioneers who ventured 
something of their wealth, 
their labor, and _ their 
lives to accomplish some 
further advance by which those who followed have immensely 
profited.” 


conditions obtaining. Of the 
man and ‘‘ Suchard"’ expeditions, 


Columbus, Mr. Emerson reminds us, crossed the Atlantic in 
quest of a new, shorter, quicker, and cheaper route to India. 
Similarly the ‘‘Argonauts of the Air’ hope to blaze the way 
for a swifter, cheaper transport over the great distances now 
separating the peoples of this earth. Yet the chances of doing 
this in a bound of 1,900 or 3,000 miles do not seem so favorable 
‘as those of a series of shorter flights. The Continent has been 
traversed by slow perseverance in face of disheartening obstacles, 
as in the days of the prairie-schooner. Similarly let us remember 
that the Atlantic was first crossed via Iceland and Greenland, 
500 years before Columbus, and Columbus himself came by 
way of the Azores. To quote further: 





or South American Continents with their adjacent islands, and Europe. 
American routes traverse the African coast. 
nearest ten (land or English statute) miles. One such mile is equal to 1.61 kilometers. 
This map is on the Gnomic Projection, and is compiled with reference more to the 
geographical location of the land masses than to the topographical or meteorological 
ve routes two have been selected by the Vani- 
th of which are nearly ready. The favorable routes 
shown in heavy lines are suitable for both motor-planes and motor-balloons. 


The South 


land to the Azores, about 
Distances are given approximately to 


1,200 miles. 

“3. Via Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, Faroe 
Islands, and  Seotland, 
about 4,500 miles, New 
York to Paris (compared 
with 3,500 miles via 
steamer and rail), and with the longest necessary stretch of 
water 270 miles. 

“4. A similar southern route via the West Indies, South 
America, Cape Verde Islands, Africa, and Spain, about 9,400 
miles, with one water stretch of 1,280 miles. 

‘‘And by the use of a large scow, ship, or float as a supply 
station, anchored in shoal water off Newfoundland Bank: 

“*5. Newfoundland Bank (Flemish Cap) to Azores, 870 miles. 

‘6. Flemish Cap to a similar scow anchored off Porcupine 
Bank (to the west of Ireland), about 1,400 miles. 

“The free balloon is practically out of consideration, for the 
reason that, instead of carrying sand ballast, gasoline might as 
well be substituted, and this fuel used to operate elevating or 
depressing propellers, or, by giving the balloon an oblcng shape, 
to drive it at moderate speed through the air. ..... . 

“Tn connection with using balloons, motor or free, for long- 
distance flight, the greatest difficulty lies in the expansion of 
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A FOUR-YEAR-OLD TREE BEARING ITS SECOND CROP OF NUTS. 








PECAN POSSIBILITIES. 


LARGE PECAN-TREE NEAR ENTERPRISE; IND. 








the gas by the sun’s heat, and several means of avoiding the 
effeets of this expansion (or contraction) have been proposed or 
employed: 

‘*1. The use of an envelop that reflects the sun’s rays but 
does not absorb them, such as coating with aluminum foil. 

“*2. The use of a cellular outer wall, in which circulates air 
(or gas, perhaps exhaust) of uniform temperature. 

‘*3. The use of a spray to cvol or heat the gas, or of a cir- 
culating blower and heater to heat it. 

‘*4. The use of planes or propellers to hold the balloon at a 
given level. 

‘**5. The use of a wire-wound envelop (Vaniman’s wonderful 
invention) of such strength 


THE DAWN OF A NUTTY ERA 

HE RECENT CRUSADE in favor of nuts as an article 

of diet may or may not be responsible, but it is certain 

that the growing of nuts for food is now attracting more 
attention than used to be given it, and that the area devoted 
to commercial nut-growing is extending its northern boundary. 
Northern nut-trees, whether chestnut, hickory, or filbert, are 
now mostly wild; but in the South there are ‘‘ nut-orehards,” 
and possibly we shall soon see plantations of cultivated nut- 
trees in the Northern States. 





as to hold the gas inside 
at a uniform volume under 
pressure. 

‘The greatest limitation of 
the motor-plane lies in the 
reliability of the motor, ne- 
cessitating duplicate motor 
plant for any flight far from 
land. 

“With either balloon or 
plane the car (or nacelle) 
should be a small but stanch 
and seaworthy motor-boat, 
equipped with auxiliary sail 
and moderate-range wireless. 
As a single man in a 16-foot 
sailboat has crossed the At- 
lantie in three weeks, our 
aerial pilot and his engineer 
aide should readily reach the 
track of the transatlantic 
liners, if not the nearest 
shore, even tho deposited in 
mid-ocean. With _a non- 
sinkable motor-boat, and am- 








A CART-LOAD OF PECANS; 700 POUNDS THAT SOLD FOR $350. 


Mr. C. A. Reed, of the Department of Agriculture, who took tiis 
photograph, warns us that this was a fancy price which should not be 
expected by prospective planters. 


The National Nut Growers’ 
Association held: its ‘tenth 





annual convention in Mobile, 
Ala., last October, and in 
November, 1910, a Northern 
Nut -Growers’ Association 
was organized in New York. 
The extension of the nut- 
growing area is one of the 
objects of this association. 
Among the nuts once thought 
to be distinetly southern, but 
now beginning to be grown 
in the North, is the pecan. 
In a report of a recent meet- 
ing of the association at Cor- 
nell University, The Amer- 
ican Fruit and Nut Journal 
(Petersburg, Va.) says: 








ple provision, the human risk 


in the first air-voyage across the ocean is almost eliminated. 


‘“‘The map shows the most promising routes.” 
* 


‘‘Among the important pa- 
pers presented was an exceed- 
ingly suggestive one by Mr. T. P. Littlepage, of Washington, who 
has extensive’pecan interests in southern Indiana, and. who for 
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the past several years has been exploring the bottoms of the 
Wabash and the Ohio for promising varieties of this splendid 
type of the hickory. Mr. Littlepage proved quite conclusively 
by his extensive explorations and by the submission of convincing 
specimens of fruit gathered from native trees, that there were 
many varieties highly meritorious and worthy of propagation. 
Most of these varieties were well filled, of good size, of excellent 
flavor, and fine cracking qualities. This latter characteristic is 
of great importance, considered from the commercial stand- 
point. Mr. Littlepage’s paper left a distinét impression that 
pecan-culture was not to be confined in the future to the cotton- 
growing States, but that regions in the North were suitable for 
the cultivation of this splendid native nut.”’ 


At the same meeting, however, W. N. Roper, of Petersburg, 
Va., warns Northern cultivators not to underestimate the diffi- 
culty of acclimating the pecan in the North. We quote from 
the published Proceedings (Ithaca, 1911) as follows: 


‘*Peean-trees for successful culture in the North must be of 
hardy, early-maturing varieties; budded on stocks from northern 
pecans, and grown in nursery under suitable climatic conditions. 
These are requisites indicated by practical, experimental work 
and observations extending over several years. 

‘“The successful production of large southern pecans in far 
northern climates can hardly be looked for except under the 
most favorable conditions of soil, location, and season. There 
seems no good reason for planting southern pecans in the far 
North, except in an experimental way; for there are northern 
varieties now being propagated that are the equal of most of the 
standard southern sorts in quality, and very little below them 
in size. They will prove to be as large or larger in the North 
than the southern varieties grown in the same locality, and much 
more apt to bear regularly. ...... 

“Only well-grown, vigorous pecan-trees should be planted in 
the North. It is a waste of time arid money to plant indifferent 
pecan-trees in any locality, and especially in a locality where 
they have to contend with severe climatic conditions. The size 
of the tree is less important than its root system and vigor. The 
purchasers of trees grown on thin, sandy soil, with the root 
systems consisting almost entirely of straight tap roots, desti- 
tute of laterals, need not expect success. Most of these trees 
will die early, and many of those that live will linger on for 
several seasons without making much growth, tiring out the 
patience of the planter.”’ 


In a recent bulletin of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture on ‘‘Pecans”’ (No. 156), W. N. Hutt notes that the 
pecan area appears to be moving northward. He asserts that, in 
regard to hardiness, the history of the pecan-tree is very closely 
paralleling that of the corn-plant. We read: 


“In the early days of corn-growing, corn was considered a 
southern plant that could not be grown successfully in the 
North and West. Corn-breeders set to work to produce a 
quick-growing, early-maturing, and therefore hardy variety of 
corn. This end was attained, and a variety produced that 
could make its entire growth and ripen its grain in ninety days 
from the planting of the seed. This ‘Ninety-day Corn,’ as the 
variety was called, produced a revolution in the corn-growing 
world. Corn-growing went north by leaps and bounds. Earlier 
and quicker-maturing varieties were produced, until corn is now 
grown successfully away north in Canada. 

“Tt now looks as if the history of pecan-growing will be anal- 
ogous to that of corn-production.® . . Even as far north as Penn- 
sylvania, seedling pecan-trees have been found growing and 
producing matured nuts. The western range of pecan-growing 
has also been steadily advancing. The pecan is found native 
along the Mississippi and its tributaries as far north as Daven- 
port, Iowa; Terre Haute, Indiana, and Cincinnati, Ohio. The 


northwestern area in which it is indigenous embraces portions - 


of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Kentucky. 
From the native areas of the pecan in these States nuts have been 
carried and trees planted in yards, gardens, and fields over a very 
wide range of country. Trifling as such plantings may seem 
individually, they amount in the aggregate to thousands of 
trees.” 


Altogether it would seem that just as the Canadian Northwest, 
once looked upon as almest within the Arctic Circle, now teems 
with hardy varieties of wheat, so our Northern States may soon 
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be teeming with orchards of pecans and other ‘‘southern”’ nuts. 
The possibility of this is even now being skilfully utilized by the 
unscrupulous. Dr. W. C. Deming, of Westchester, N. Y., 
secretary of the Northern Nut Growers’ Association, writes of 
“Nut Promotions,” in The American Fruit and Nut Journal 
(Petersburg, Va., March-April): 


‘*The Northern nut-grower is not yet bothered with Northern 
nut promotions. . . . But the allurements of pecan-growing in 
the South are spread before us with our bread and butter and 
morning coffee. The orange and pomelo properties have been 
banished from the stage, or made to play second fiddle, and now 
we see in the limelight the pecan-plantation, with a vista of pro- 
vision for old age and insurance for our children. And there 
shall be no work nor care nor trouble about it at all. Only 
something down and about ten dollars a month for ninety-six 
months. And the intereropping is to more than pay for that. 
It is indeed an enticing presentation. 

“‘Altho we have as yet no Northern nut promotions, we may 
expect the time when the sandy barrens of the shore and the 
boulder pastures of the roek-ribbed hills will be cut up into 
five-acre plots and promoted as the natural home of the chest- 
nut and the hickory, holding potential fortunes for their devel- 
opers. I hope it will be so, for it will postulate a foundation in 


“We ean picture the day when our dooryards, our roadsides, 
our fields and hills shall be shaded by grand nut-trees, shower- 
ing sustenance and wealth on our descendants and all people, 
and bearing the names of th@ir originators; when the housewife 
of the future shall send her wireless call to the grocer for a kilo 
of Hales’ Papershells, the Rush, the Jones, the Pomeroy Persian 
walnuts, the Black Ben Deming butternut, the Craig Korean 
chestnut, the Morris Hybrid hickory, the Close black walnut, or 
the Littlepage pecan,”’ 





GROWING WEIGHT IN A SHRINKING WORLD—That 
objects on the earth’s surface weigh half as much again as they 
did before man’s appearance on the globe is asserted by a 
German geologist, Dr. Bruno Miller. This is due, he says, to 
the shrinkage of the sphere in cooling, which has brought every- 
thing on its surface nearer to the center of attraction. Says 
Cosmos (Paris), in an article on the subject: 


“‘The earth is a cooling globe; as it cools it contracts. On 
the other hand, it is isolated in space, and its mass remains in- 
variable. The attraction of a spherical globe manifests itself at 
the surface and on the exterior, as if the whole mass.of the globe 
were concentrated at its center. Consequently, as the radius 
of the earth shortens, objects situated at its surface, as they 
approach the center of attraction, increase in weight. More 
exactly, the weight at the surface is in inverse ratio to the square 
of the radius; if the radius diminishes by a fifth of its value it 
may be seen that the weight increases and becomes 1.56 times 
what it was at the outset (5? : 42=1.56). 

“Dr. Bruno Miiller has been inquiring what influence such 
an increase of weight has been able to éxert on the earth’s his- 
tory, and has taken up successively the geophysical, geological, 
and paleontological sides of the problem. Ciel et Terre (March) 
gives an abstract of his first point of view. 

‘*Supposing, then, that the earth, since the far-off epoch when 
it had yet no living organism upon it, had shrunk by one-fifth 
of its radius. Such a hypothesis is not too great, since it is 
imagined by geologists who suppose the crust to have been bent 
into folds before the formation of valleys and mountains. It 
must be remembered that many ancient mountain chains, as high 
as the Alps or the Pyrenees, have been razed to the present level 
of the oceans. We may draw the conclusion, then, that weight 
has increased by half of its former value. 

“‘The atmosphere, supposing that its mass.and composition 
have not varied, has thus been increasing in weight throughout 
the geologic epochs; its pressure at the earth’s surface has thus 
grown very considerably, for the present atmosphere presses on 
a terrestrial surface less extended than formerly. But it is 
probable that the above hypothesis of the constancy of the mass 
and composition of the atmosphere does not represent the facts; 
we know that enormous masses of carbonic acid and other gases 
have been taken up from the atmosphere by marine organisms 
to form calcareous rocks (carbonate of lime), and by the plants 
of the carboniferous era which constitute the bulk of our coal.” 
~ Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 
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NATURAL GASOLINE 


REAT QUANTITIES of liquid illuminating-products 
are now made in this country from natural gas that 
would otherwise be wasted. Gasoline is the product 
usually made, but a liquid gas called gasol is now produced, 
which yields by its evaporation an illuminating-gas of good 
quality, said to be excellent for lighting isolated dwellings. 
The discovery of these products and the methods by which they 
are now obtained commercially, are both of interest. A deserip- 
tive paper by Walter O. Snelling, read before the Pittsburg sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society and printed in The Nat- 
ural Gas Journal (Buffalo, May), is quoted, in part, in what 
follows. Says Mr. Snelling: 
“Tt has long been known that during cold weather a liquid 
collects in the exposed pipes at many natural-gas wells. At 

















A LIGHTING-OUTFIT IN A SUIT-CASE. 











first the matter was regarded solely as a nuisance, since drip- 
tanks had to be installed to separate the liquid from the gas, 
and when a considerable quantity of the liquid accumulated in 
the tanks, they had to be emptied. 

‘“That the liquid which thus collected in the drip-tanks was 
gasoline was probably recognized by many persons, but for a 
period of several years there appears to have been no realization 
of the significance of the fact, and practically no attempt was 
made to. utilize the product. After some years of this waste, 
the collection and utilization of the gasoline seems to have come 
to the mind, at about the same time, of several men in widely 
separated localities. In the Pittsburg district the Robinson 
drothers appear to have been the pioneers in 
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proportions; some hundreds of plants are already in operation, 
and the aggregate production has reached many thousand gal- 
lons per day, most of which is sold as a blended product, eom- 
posed of a mixture of refinery naphtha and natural-gas gasoline; 
this blended product 
giving excellent results 
for all the purposes for 
which ordinary refinery 
gasoline is used.” 





The natural ‘gas, how- 
ever, has been found to 
yield other products that 
are not so easily sepa- 
rated. These have finally 
been isolated by Mr. 
Snelling and others from 
natural gasoline by vola- 
tilizing it and then con- 
densing at different tem- 
peratures, regulated by a 
steam-coil. One of these 
products is nearly iden- 
tical with ordinary gas- 
oline and may be used 
for the same. purposes, 
while another is a mix- 
ture of gases that is an 
ideal illuminant and may 
be stored in liquid form 
under pressure. To quote 
again: 





WALTER O. SNELLING, 


Who tells how gasoline is made from 
saa : natural gas. 
‘Tests made with 


great care have shown 
that it is possible to 
produce from natural gas, by a combination of the methods 
of stage compression and rectification, not only gasoline of the 
most excellent quality, and equal in every respect to the best 
grades of refinery product, but, in addition, to recover all of the 
ethane, propane, and butane, as a liquid gas, in such a form as 
to make it a convenient, safe, clean, and cheap method of light- 
ing isolated dwellings, such as country homes, seaside resorts, 
light-houses, light-buoys, ete. 

‘*For many years the waste of natural gas in the United States 
has reached enormous proportions, the equivalent in heating- 
power of many millions of tons of coal. 

“This waste no longer seems necessary, since it is those very 
gases from oil-wells which have up to now been the most diifi- 
cult te utilize in pipe-lines, ete., that are best adapted to the 
production of liquid gas and gasoline by the new methods. 

‘“The new process produces from this waste material a product 
which gives to the country-home all of the conveniences of gas 
for lighting and cooking which have been up to now available in 
general only to the city.” 














this development, and they made arrangements 
with the lessees of a number of gas-wells, by 
which they were allowed to draw off the liquid 
from the drip-tanks, and dispose of it for a 
part of the profit realized. 

‘The gasoline which was thus obtained was 
a perfectly transparent and colorless material, 
of very satisfactory grade. . It was [later] 
found possible to prepare gasoline of excellent 
quality by simply compressing the natural gas 
in an ordinary air-compressor, and then passing 
the comprest gas through cooling-coils, .con- 
nected to a suitable drip-tank from which sep- 
arated gas could be drawn off. From the heavy 
or ‘wet’ natural gas of oil-wells it is not un- 
common to get six or seven gallons of gasoline 
from each thousand cubic feet of gas treated, 
and there are many gas-fields from which three 
to four gallons of gasoline per thousand cubic 
feet of gas may be obtained. ...... 

‘At the present time the industry of produ- 
cing gasoline from natural gas has assumed large 








LIGHTING-PLANT FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
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WORKERS OPPOSING SAFETY-DEVICES 


T SEEMS INCREDIBLE that workers should thwart the 
| efforts to save their lives by opposing the installation of 
safety-devices in factories and mines, but that is the asser- 
tion made in an article on “‘ Inspection for Safety,” contributed 
to Human Engineering (Cleveland, April-June) by William W. 
Doolittle, safety inspector of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. He tells us, in fact, that the principal obstacle to these 
life-saving innovations comes, not from the employers, but from 
the workmen—the very persons these devices are intended to 
benefit. The association represented by the writer of this article, 
besides appointing him to inspect and report upon the factories 
under its jurisdiction, appropriates yearly a considerable sum 
to promote better methods of industrial education, and, in 
particular, a knowledge of the best methods of preventing 
industrial accidents. Writes Mr. Doolittle: 


‘‘The work of the safety inspector deals with dangerous con- 
ditions in workshops and factories, and with their causes and 
remedies, or means of bettering these conditions. Accidents 
are costly to the manufacturer, not only in the amount of money 
paid to the injured employees, but also in the loss of time and 
the lessening of the output. Therefore, aside from the humane 
view of the case, there is another consideration, namely, that of 
expense. 

‘“‘It may be stated at the start that every known industry has 
connected with it a certain element of risk, and that, altho this 
risk is comparative and varies with the industry, in no ease so 
far as known is it entirely absent. That many persons are 
injured each day in industrial accidents is a fact so patent 
that it is not necessary for us to prove it at this time. We may 
observe, however, that it is a matter which makes but little 
impression upon the mind of the average individual, and aside 
from a morbid curiosity which attracts the crowd for a brief 
time, comparatively little interest is taken in accidents by the 
general public. Yet it is a matter that is vitally important to 
manufacturers, operatives, and society at large. 

‘*As an example of this indifference and apathy on the part 
of the public, we may note that when a man is seriously injured 
or killed in a shop, only for a short period during which the 
minds of his associates are filled with horror, and only within 
the radius of the influence of the accident where it is discust, is it 
thought of seriously by others. Then other matters take up 
the attention, and the accident is forgotten. 

‘‘Oeeasionally some great casualty occurs—a mine explosion, 
a-railroad accident, a theater fire, or a school-building holocaust 
—which remains before the public for a longer period, and 
which often results in measures being taken to prevent its repe- 
tition. Examples of these preventive measures are the inspec- 
tion of mines, railway safeguards, asbestos curtains for theaters, 
lighted exits, and doors opening outward. 

‘*Generally, tho not always, an accident in an industrial 
plant ‘is followed by preventive measures. In many other 
eases, dangerous places would be safeguarded if it were known 
to the management just what steps it was most expedient to 
take, and it is for the purpose of bringing to the attention 
of the manufacturer this practical knowledge of safeguarding 
that the safety work of the National Metal Trades Association 
is undertaken. ; 

‘*“The safety systems. of to-day—and we have some splendid 
examples—are not the work of any one person either in their 
conception or execution. Rather are they evolved, the results 
of observation of many industrial accidents in a great number of 
places and under various conditions by a great many intelligent 
persons, and for their successful administration dependent upon 
the cooperation of all concerned. 

“‘Primarily it is the duty of the factory management to make 
safety rules, and to instal safety-devices. This is a duty 
imposed by the regulations of society, and recognized by all 
humane employers. Right here, let us remark that most em- 
ployers are humane, and wish to protect their employees.” 


After enumerating some results of his year’s inspection, and 
making certain recommendations for the safer operations of 
plants ‘that he has investigated during that time, Inspector 
Doolittle says that while safety-devices have proved effective 
in preventing injuries, 
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“It must be remembered that their value depends upon their 
constant use, that they are a part of a safety system, and not a 
substitute for one. The amount of attention given to safety 
work by the management plus the cooperation received from 
the workmen, will always be the measure of its success. Noth- 
ing takes the place of constant warning. The frequent repeti- 
tion of the obvious is necessary, not for the sake of repetition, 
but to fix it in the mind of the workman, and will always be an 
important factor in safety work. It is best, wherever the size 
of the plant permits it, to have some person or persons devote all 
of their time to safety work, and no plant is so small that some 
one should not devote part of his time to accident prevention. 
Methods will need to be varied according to the industry and 
the particular environment of the business. What is suited to 
one case may not be applicable to another. It is necessary to 
study each case, and find for it the appropriate remedy. In 
some places warning signs are effective. One large concern 
directs the attention of the men toward the possibility of acci- 
dent by giving to each man at the time he enters its employ a 
button on which are inscribed the words, ‘To Avoip INnsuryY 
Get THE Saretry Hapsirt.’” 





THE COLOR OF YOLKS OF EGGS 


S THERE ANY connection between the color of an egg- 
yolk and its nutritive qualities? The general popular im- 
pression is that the darker yolks are the richer, but there 


_ seems to be no exact experimental evidence either for or against 


this view. Two recent opinions are quoted by the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris, May 4). Says this paper: 


‘*Every one has noticed how the coloration of the yolks varies. 
from one egg to another, shading from very pale yellow to 
reddish orange. The literature treating of hen’s eggs is very 
large, yet few writers have been attracted by this question of 
coloration. Noticing, several years ago, that the observed dif- 
ferences of color are without any effect on the intrinsic quali- 
ties of the yolk, which remains equally nutritive and equally 
valuable in reproduction, Morris attributed the initial cause of 
the color to the nature of the food. 

‘Starting with the fact that it is paler in winter and with 
hens living in unscientific quarters, he inferred from this that 
the more intense coloration of the yolks of eggs laid by hens: 
living at liberty was due to the coloring-matter of the green 
plants, and of the insects that these fowls eat in large quan- 
tities. After complex chemical transformations these pigments: 
from the foodstuffs reach the ovary, whose fatty cells fix it, 
owing to a special affinity. . . . Consequently hens should be 
placed in better conditions of life, by giving them spacious 
grassy runways, and during the winter supplying them, in the 
absence of fresh food, with grain, salad, cabbage, beets, and 
carrots, crusht or finely chopped.” 


This advice seems to be good, says the reviewer, but why make 
an effort to give the eggs colored yolks if, as asserted, these are 
no more nutritious than the pale ones? The general impression, 
he says, certainly is that the yellower yolks are better, and this 
has been neither disproved nor proved. He goes on: 


“Apropos of this question of coloration L’ Acclimatation 
(Feb. 11) tells us that, after repeated complaints from their 
customers, certain associations of English breeders have drawn 
the attention of producers to the desirability of obtaining 
yolks of a higher color, and hence more nutritive, by placing, 
the hens in proper conditions of hygiene and nutrition, and by 
giving them water having iron in solution, twice a week. This. 
thesis, which is very different, as may be seen, from that of Mr. 
Morris, attributes to the coloration of the yolks an influence on 
their nutritive power, and recognizes as its cause their content 
in iron. 

“Neither of these two opinions is based on precise ex- 
periments, but both lead, fortunately, to the same practical 


- measures. Giving healthful and abundant food to hens, and 


placing them in sanitary surroundings, will assure them the 
strength necessary to good layers; consequently, the egg, which 
is nothing élse but the totality of the alimentary reserves placed 
at the disposal of the chick during its embryonic life, should 
logically be more nutritive.”’— Translation made for THe Lite! - 
arY DiGest. 
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HOT-AIR TREATMENT FOR DIPHTHERIA 


HE DEADLINESS of diphtheria, the suddenness of its 

attack and the swiftness of its progress, often to a fatal 
termination, give weight to some recent experiments in 

Lyons, France, looking toward the treatment of the disease by 
hot air. More than one recent foreign journal contains some 
account of Rendu’s investigations, a description of which we 
translate below from the Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue Suisse 
(Lausanne, May, 1912). The Loeffler bacillus, which is the 


- active agent of diphtheria, is peculiarly susceptible to heat, 


being killed by an exposure of one minute to a heat of 80° C. 
(176° F.)—in contrast to the tuberculosis bacillus, which resists 
dry heat of 100° C. (212° F.) for two or three hours. Further- 
more, the diphtheria germ is easy to reach, since it remains at 
the point of attack, that is, on the surface of the false mem- 
brane whose growth it incites in the throat. We read: 


“The bacillus develops only at the top of the respiratory 
passage, where it finds favorable conditions of growth—a cur- 
rent of air, a temperature (which it prefers) of 35°-37° C., and 
darkness, which increases its virulence. It clings to the surface 
of the membrane, where it can easily be reached. But can the 
throat support a temperature of 80° C. unharmed? Rendu’s 
conclusion is affirmative. He found that the bacillus was killed 
at a higher or lower degree, according to time of exposure, as 
shown in the following table: 


MONG ra oes eens 15 minutes’ exposure required 
USS 0 eee aaa eet 1 ited ze = 
MOONS oh ee Ya re ss 
BM se cis st mene 1 minute’s ‘ me 


‘*Experimenting first on himself and then on others, Rendu 
proved that many subjects can be exposed for 10 minutes to 
air at 100° C. with no more injury to the mucous membrane 
than to the skin. Rendu first tried inhalation on himself, finding 
100° C. for 2 minutes perfectly supportable. Sixty degrees C. 
could be well supported for half an hour or more. The method 
has been tried on various patients—a five-minute exposure at 
80° C. meeting with full success.” 


The treatment is not intended to take the place of that with 
the antitoxin serum, but rather to supplement it. The serum 
attacks the toxin only, which it neutralizes, without, however, 
destroying the bacillus, which is therefore not prevented from 
continuing to proliferate. Hence the hot-air treatment may be 
regarded as a valuable auxiliary to the serum.—T'ranslation 
made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





WILL PURE WATER HARM THE TEETH? 


TTENTION was directed, some time ago, to the claims 
A of an investigator who averred that chemically pure 
water was poisonous, owing to its great solvent powers, 
which ordinary drinking-water does not possess because it al- 
ready contains numerous dissolved salts. This claim was not 
taken seriously by physiologists, but it has now in substance 
been repeated, so far at least as the effect of pure water on the 
teeth is concerned, by a German dentist named Roese, in an 
investigation of the relation between decay of the teeth and the 
mineral content of drinking-water. The teeth of no less than 
87,617 schoolchildren were examined in 146 places, comparative 
analyses of the local water-supply being made at the same time. 
According to the Revue d’hygiéne, which gives a résumé of Roese’s 
results, the teeth are sensitive to small variations in the amount 
of lime in the water. It says: 


“‘The dental tissues are normally rich in lime, but if the cal- 
cium salts provided by the drinking-water are insufficient in 
quantity, these tissues are subject to modifications of their 
chemical composition. 

“Tf the percentage of lime is diminished, they no longer have 
the same resistance to the microbes which determine decay. If 
the decalcification imperiled only the teeth it would not be so 
bad. But the whole organism is endangered; decalcification is 
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one of the conditions most favorable to the development of 
tuberculosis.” 


The Journal des Débats (Paris, April 26), from whose report 
we: quote, has some further disquieting remarks to make. In 
our desire to avoid the Seylla of the typhoid bacillus we may, it 
thinks, encounter the charybdis of decalcification, tuberculosis, 
and dental caries. The habitual use of water sterilized by boil- 
ing is declared dangerous. ‘‘The boiled water is decalcified, as 
shown by the vessels in which it has been boiled.” Obviously, 
for the same reasons, the waters of limestone regions are prefer- 
able to those where the soil is granitic. On the other hand, it has 
been asserted that too great a proportion of lime tends to early 
hardening of the arteries and stiffening of the joints. Evidently 


-we need just enough lime to save our teeth, and not enough to 


stiffen our knees and elbows—but the German investigator does 
not tell us what is this golden mean.—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY D1GEst. 


A SCIENTIFIC DIVINING-ROD 
AS INGENIOUS APPLICATION of the little instru- 





ment known as a ‘“‘ phonendoscope,”’ which is merely an 

improved and very sensitive stethoscope, for locating 
underground streams of water, is described in Himmel und Erde 
(Berlin). The device, which has been patented by Messrs. E. 
Bazzi and A. Bianchi, consists of a hollow disk-like piece of 
metal pierced with two perforations in which are inserted 
rubber tubes ending in ordinary ear-pieces, and covered with a 
thin, tightly fitting sheet of hard rubber. This rubber disk is 
constantly prest outward by a spiral spring inside the metal 
disk. The apparatus, which is somewhat similar to the sound- 
ing-box of a gramophone, is intended, like the ordinary stetho- 
scope, to collect and intensify the sounds within the human 
body, so that any variation from the normal may be apparent to 
a physician, and aid him in the diagnosis of disease. 

It occurred to a German scientist, K. R. Koch, that this 
device might render valuable aid to persons desirous of sinking 
wells by so intensifying the murmurs of subterranean streams as 
to render them audible. On a previous occasion he had hap- 
pened to be present at the time a well was being dug at a spot 
where the underground source tapped had sufficient volume 
and movement to be faintly audible to the unassisted ear, and it 
was this cireumstanece which suggested the idea of trying to 
locate more distant or less noisy currents by the phonendoscope. 

His experiments were eminently successful. Placing the in- 
strument on the ground, at about ten yards’ distance from a 
spring, a faint murmur of running water was heard, and this 
sound grew stronger or weaker as the phonendoscope was 
moved in various directions, the conclusion being unavoidable 
that the sound was loudest when it was directly above the 
underground current supplying the spring. Tests were then 
made on an isolated peak where it was extremely improbable 
that water would be found. As expected, no sound was heard. 


Lastly, the crucial experiment was made of seeking to locate: 


by this means a subterranean current in the neighborhood of a 
new house whose ovners wished to avoid the expense and delay 
of sinking trial well-shafts. The phonendoscope quickly re- 
vealed the presence of water, and the most favorable spot for 
digging. ‘‘A shaft was sunk and a layer of moist earth was 
encountered 15 feet below the surface, while at a depth of 32 
feet the current was found in a bed of gravel.” 

Another use that suggests itself is in mines, where it is fre- 
quently of importance to know the presence and trend of water- 
eourses before cutting across them. Possibly, too, it may be 
found useful in detecting the dull rumblings due to imprisoned 
gases in the vicinity of voleanoes, thus giving warning of 
impending eruptions.—Translation and adaptation made for THE 
‘Literary Digest. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DAY REVIVED BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


ROM being the wife of one of England’s foremost titled 
politicians, a beauty and wit of the Prince of Wales’s set, 
and editor of The Anglo-Saxon Review, Mrs. Cornwallis- 


West, formerly Lady Randolph Churchill, is now figuring as a 
highly successful impresario. Not even the resourceful Oscar 


Hammerstein could likely outmatch her in the remarkable 
Elizabethan exhibition she has organized and set going at 
Earl’s Court, near where the life of the London of 
Shakespeare is reproduced with all the verisimilitude possible to 
modern ingenuity. 


London, 


If the ladies of England’s fashionable set 
are inclined to look with any envy on Mrs. Cornwallis-West’s 
energetic achievements, they are said to sigh and account for 
her by mentioning her American parentage. What she does is 
as well done as the most efficient of American men could do. 
“There is nothing amateurish about Mrs. 
of this great exhibition,” 


West’s management 
says a writer in the London Daily 
Express. ‘Her staff are experts, but she directs.’’ It was 
rumored earlier that she might bring the entire show to this 
country to be set up here somewhere after the run in Earl’s 
Court, for America has as enthusiastic students of Shakespeare 
as has England; but it appears that Germany will see it first, 
for a plan to transfer the exhibition there has just been published. 
Such features as the Globe Theater and the Revenge were orig- 
inated by the director; and in response to the popular demand 
she has arranged for sixpenny popular dances which are said 
to “‘ecombine the staid joys of Elizabethan morris-dances with 


the wilder thrills of the twentieth-century turkey trot.” We 
read more: 


‘‘How tireless she is may be gathered from the fact that she 
is at Earl’s Court every morning at eleven o’clock, and that she 
stays there till late in the evening. She has a charming Tudor 
housé in the grounds, and, for the moment, Earl’s Court is 
her home. 

‘As one talked with her, and realized the enthusiasm with 
which she has approached her work, and the complete grasp 


. that she has of all its details, one began to understand how very 


much Winston Churchill is the son of his mother. He may have 
inherited his political genius from his father, but he certainly 
owes to his American mother the superb energy and thorough- 
ness with which he astounded the Board of Trade, appalled the 
Home Office, and is delighting the best elements at the Admiralty. 

“It was. almost bewildering to learn from Mrs. West the 
amount and variety of her interests. For the Empress Hall 
she is arranging fashionable balls as Well as democratic hops, 
for Mrs. West is catering for Mayfair equally with Clapham and 
Camden Town. On its floor, too, is to take place the great 
tournament, which, in its splendor and completeness, is to be the 
most wondrous thing that has ever been done, and which is 
already certain to be something of a triumph. Mrs. West is 
not yet ready to disclose all her tournament plans. Knights 
and fair ladies—all of them well-known society figures—will be 
seen, sixteenth-century garbed, tilting on horseback, while the 
galleries will be filled with properly eostumed spectators. 

“The Queen of Beauty will sit on her throne watching the 
jousts, and the tourney promises to be one of the events of the 
season. 7 

“Dances and tournaments and the Empress Hall do not 
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AS SHAKESPEARE SAW THE 


sixteenth-century building, copied to its minutest detail. 


Drake’s ship, the -Revenge, and many other historical edifices. 








Reproduced by Mrs. Cornwallis-West to benefit the Shakespeare Memorial Fund. 


Here may be seen the Globe and Fortune theaters, Shakespeare's house, Staple Inn, 
Queen Elizabeth dines in state daily in the Banqueting Hall. 
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ENGLAND OF HIS TIME. : 


Practically every house is modeled after some famous 
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monopolize Mrs. West’s attention. There is the Globe Theater 
to be considered, and here, among the ‘coming events’ is an 
amateur performance of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with 
Lady Lytton as Titania. 

“There is not a detail of the show that escapes her notice. 
The signs outside the Tudor shops are a particular hobby of 
hers, and it must be a matter of some regret to her that it is 
impossible to reproduce Elizabethan shoot- 
ing-galleries and Tudor switchbacks.” 


other beaches, etce., were counted in here, as they are in Paris, 
there would be no such limit as $50,000,000. But they are 
omitted because they are practically incalculable.” What we 

read is this: 
‘*In considering the incomes of the playhouses in New York 
the Hippodrome tops the list with its $1,500,000 intake during 
the forty weeks of its 1911-12 season. This 





The writer of this article calls Mrs. West 
an admirable example of the idle rich,” 
and goes on to show how: 


“ 


‘Karl’s Court was practically derelict. 
She has revivified it, and, incidentally, is 
not only giving London a distinctive pleas- 
ure-ground, but is finding employment for 
hundreds of workers. All this is done, not 
for profit or for popularity (Mrs. West’s po- 
sition is far too assured and distinguished 
for that), but from interest in a fine scheme, 
and also from the pure love of getting about 
and doing things. 

‘*Mrs. West is the friend of queens and 
empresses. She has been on intimate terms 
with most of the famous men and women of 
her generation. Her reminiscences are a 
sort of inside history of our own times. 
And she is spending her days walking about 
Earl’s Court Exhibition concerned with 
pleasure-planning and the proper observ- 
ance of trifles. 

“Tt is all very wonderful, and, in a way, 
very inspiring. ; 

‘* How this masterful lady succeeds in look- 
ing after everything, in approaching just the 
right people, and in carrying through all her 
thousand-and-one plans, is a little difficult 
to understand. But her chin is very strong, 
and she has the cool ‘nothing-will-flutter- 
me’ aspect of the born organizer. More- 
over, no time is wasted in unnecessary dis- 
cussions and chatter. 








Copyrighted by Lafayette, London. 
MRS. CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
‘‘Her chin is very strong, and she 
has the cool * nothing-will-flutter-me’ 
aspect of the born organizer. . . . She 

herself is the committee.** 


is said to be the record even for that highly 
popular institution. 

“The small type of first-class produ- 
cing theaters, the admirably designed and, 
for the most part, choicely decorated little 
playhouses for which New York has become 
famous, have averaged an income of be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 a week. The 
little Comedy Theater, with its popular play, 
‘Bunty Pulls the Strings,’ has averaged 
about $11,000 a week, altho it is one of the 
smallest theaters in the city. 

“The Century Theater, with the ‘Garden 
of Allah,’ has tipped the half-million mark. 
The wide-spread interest in Mr. Hichens’s 
book, and in the fervid spirit of romance 
which permeates it, drew curious theater- 
goers from over the whole country to revel 
in the greater realism of the stage. 

‘‘Another big playhouse which has been 
a money-maker is the Winter Garden, 
which during the past forty weeks has gone 
considerably over the half-million point. 
The elasticity of the program at this theater 
of varieties, with the general spirit of im- 
promptu and the constant innovations in- 
troduced, has made it a place to drop in 
upon now and then. This custom is a 
highly profitable one for the box-office, for 
it is quite as good as an increase in the 
population. 

‘*Other notable figues in the dramatic field 
are those which represent the Weber and 
Fields jubilee receipts for their twelve weeks 
or so of activity at the Broadway. The 
seat sales for that gala run alone amounted 








‘*She herself is the committee, assisted by 
subcommittees. 

‘“Mrs. West is not the least anxious to talk about her work. 
She is just keen to make the thing a memorable success, and suc- 
cess without work is impossible—and there is no more to be 
said.”’ 


WHAT NEW YORK SPENDS AT: THE 
THEATER 
l PARIS spent a little less than $12,000,000 on its amuse- 





ments last year, as we showed two weeks ago from our con- 

sular reports, that seems small beside New York’s $50,- 
000,000. This figure is the estimate placed by the New York 
Tribune, explaining that it includes ‘‘the income not only of the 
homes of the drama, but of the opera, concerts, vaudeville, and 
moving pictures.’’” New York is called ‘“‘the most theater- 
hungry city in the world’’; but one reason given for this avidity 
is that little else is provided for the pleasure-seeker. New York 
has not the ‘café-life of Paris, nor the cheap driving-fares of 
European cities, nor yet the ‘‘little trips on small boats that go 
up and down the rivers.’’ ‘‘That seems to be the real explana- 
tion for the race to the glittering lights of Theater Alley—there 
is nowhere else to go.’’ The large amount which is alleged to 
be spent in amusement lacks the authoritative statement of the 
Paris report, for there the 10 per cent. of gross receipts collected 
by the state for the benefit of the poor gives the figures the 
validity of a Government report. The Tribune writer tries to 
match this authenticity by giving verification for most of his 
statements. It is perhaps startling to learn that New York has 
ninety theaters of all classes, and about seven hundred cinemat- 
ograph show-places. ‘‘If such places of amusement as the 
parks and shows on Coney Island, and similar resorts at the 


to $300,000.” 


Music, whatever its devotees may think of the forced asso- 
ciation, is usually classed as an ‘‘amusement.’”’ The opera last 
year, in its one house, brought in from the public between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000. Upon which figures The Tribune 
makes a few interesting comments: 


‘‘What answer do these figures make to the accusation that 
people attend the opera only because it is ‘the thing’? It cer- 
tainly is not ‘the thing’ to sit in the family circle or the balcony, 
or to stand downstairs behind the parquet. Yet a large pro- 
portion of the revenue of the Opera House comes from the occu- 
pants of the sky seats and from the dense packs of standees. 
Another point for the music-lovers is that, whereas no one claims 
that it is fashionable to go to concerts, there was $8,000,000 spent 
on that form of pleasure during its comparatively short season. 

‘Lighter forms of musical entertainment are undeniably popu- 
lar, and every sort of good musical play, ranging from light 
opera to the musical variété, finds continued and enormous 
favor. This spring ‘Robin Hood,’ the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals, ‘Rose Maid,’ as well as the latest type of musical com- 
edy such as ‘The Winsome Widow,’ at Ziegfield’s Moulin 
Rouge, and ‘Over the River,’ have kept full house, and those 
that are still open are defying the summer-time heat to lessen 
their attendance by a single ticket.” 


One verification of the intakes must be found in the salaries 
paid to actors, and the dividends received by playwrights. 
For example: 


‘‘Harry Lauder made such a tremendous financial success for 
his managers last season that he has announced in England that 
during his tour here next season he will receive $5,000 a week 
salary. 

‘“Maude Adamsis said to have a guaranteed salary of $1,000 a 
week for forty weeks in the year, and besides this a share in the 
profits of whatever play she is appearing in. This share in 
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‘What Every Woman Knows,’ brought her $201,490 a year 


S‘As for the playwrights, several of them are becoming mil- 
lionaires through the success of their recent plays. George 
Broadhurst’s ‘Bought and Paid For’ has made a net profit of 
over $100,000 so far,.and that is only a tithe of what it will make 
before it goes into stock, and even then will continue to earn 
large sums for its successful author. Harry B. Smith has be- 
come a millionaire through writing librettos for musical plays, 
while the playwrights of the underworld, Paul Armstrong and 
Wilson Mizner and George M. Cohan, the brilliant young play- 
wright of ‘Broadway,’ have realized that the man of the hour 
has plenty of money to spend on what he likes. 

““The amount of money that rolls in through the ticket-win- 
dows of vaudeville-houses is hard to estimate. But the fact 
that highér salaries are paid in the varieties than on the legiti- 
mate stage, high as that is, shows how the wind blows, as does 
the fact that Perey G. Williams considered his six vaudeville 
theaters in New York worth $5,000,000, and that he was actually 
paid this sum by B. F. Keith for the possession of them. 

“That ‘all the world’s a stage’ was never so true as it is of 
New York in the present day. The community may be divided 
into many classes, but the easiest way is to divide it into just 
two, players and audience.’; 





FRENZIED ART-FINANCE 


HE FIRST REPORTS of the Doucet sale in Paris, 

where bidding for eighteenth-century masterpieces 
reached .a frenzied pitch, came to us in a somewhat 
doubtful form. The American press were not altogether well 
served by their foreign representatives and in respect to the most 
sensational of the sales—the pastel by Quentin La Tour—we 
quoted one report of $120,000 as against the other of $7,000. 
The foreign press, arriving later, confirm the report of the larger 
figure. To this sum is to be added the 10 per cent. commission, 
bringing the cost to the ultimate purchaser, Baron Henri de 
Rothschild, up to $132,000. Paris was as dazed as the rest of 
the art world. A writer in the Paris Eelair says “the bidding was 
as sensational as a prize-fight,’’ and declares that ‘‘the most in- 
teresting feature of a picture that fetches close upon a million 
franes is the man who buys it.’”’ His name even “eclipses that 
of the painter.”” Mr. Noziére writes skeptically in the Paris 
Temps that he ean not bring himself to believe ‘‘that there are 
in this twentieth century so many people who love painting and 
statuary so passionately,’’ and he regrets that the millions 
spent for ancient art were not expended for modern art.. Mod- 
ern art, however, will have the proceeds of this sale, for Mr. 
Doucet is merely selling the old to buy the new, says the Paris 
Figaro. 
Mr. Doucet declares ‘‘his sympathy for the art of to-day in its 
most rugged forms,’’ and asserts that contemporary art is no 
way inferior to the art of the 


So the Doucet sale will benefit living genius after all. 
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the moment was the £3,200 paid in Paris for John Russell’s 
portrait of ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Currie,’ which realized £1,627 10s. 
in England a few years earlier. The highest auction price ip 
England for a picture is the Raeburn record of £23,415, paid 
for the portrait of ‘Mrs. Robertson Williamson’; the French 
maximum was reached in the £25,000 given for Murillo’s 
‘Immaculate Conception,’ now. in the Louvre; and the highest 
sum ever realized in public for a painting was the £27,400 
obtained in America for an ‘Old Lady,’ by Franz Hals, in the 
Yerkes sale.” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT EDWARD VII 


IR SIDNEY LEE is beginning to find out some of the 
S penalties of challenging the divinity that doth hedge a 
king. He has included a biographical sketch of Edward 
VII. in his latest supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and because he has aimed to tell the truth his work 
has*been called in some quarters ‘‘a serious blunder, an act of 
gaucherie and tactlessness which most thinking men will de- 
plore.” This view in the London Daily Telegraph is said to 
represent Tory opinion and voice some of the chagrin felt by 
the court circle over Sir Sidney’s frank handling of the late mon- 
arch’s life. The Daily News is not, however, of this opinion. 
‘The doctrine of the divinity of kings is no more,”’ it says, ‘‘but 
in its place there has grown up a tendency to treat monarchs as 
plaster saints or Admirable Crichtons. Few men have suffered 
more from this pernicious tendency than the late King.”” The 
Daily News further declares that,‘ in his biography Sir Sidney 
Lee gives us for the first time a real picture of the man as he 
was.”’ The King is thought to gain by this frankness—‘‘cer- 
tainly he gains by the revelation of the parental tyranny under 
which nearly his whole life was lived.” It is the section that 
deals with the young Prince’s education that elicits most inter- 
est. The Daily News is almost tearful over the account, saying: 


‘*Never were such pains taken to make a saint and a scholar 
of arather ordinary, pleasure-loving boy. Prince Albert was a 
good man and a kind father, but his ideas of boys and of educa- 
tion were hopeless, and Baron Stockmar and the learned bishops 
and archbishops he called in to advise him seem to have been 
no better. The result was a childhood that must have been like 
a prison to a healthy child. He was surrounded by ‘influences’ 
and ponderous and learned souls. He received long, written 
exhortations from his father and mother on the minutest mat- 
ters of conduct. He was watched day and night, haunted with 
guardians and tutors, was not allowed to read novels—not even 
Sir Walter—and generally must have been the unhappiest little 
boy in the Three Kingdoms. He did not play, for he had no 
playfellows. Sir Sidney gives us the reason: 

“*The gravest defect in Prince Albert’s deliberate scheme of 
education was the practical isolation which it imposed on the 
Prince from boys of his own age. Prince Albert to a greater 
extent than the Queen held that 





past. Therefore his purpose i 
is the formation of a new col- Hi 
lection of masterpieces. Says eh 
the writer in Le Figaro: { \ 


‘In testimony of this new in- 
tention he has acquired a picture 
of first importance, ‘The Grand 
Canal,’ by Claude Monet, in 
the exhibition which the houses 
of Bernheim-Jeune and Durand- 
Ruel have organized in the 
Bernheim-Jeune gallery.” 
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In the London Morning Post 








members of the royal family, 
and especially the heir-apparent, 
should keep aloof from their sub- 
jects, and deprecated intercourse 
save in ceremonial fashion. He 
had a nervous fear of the con- 
taminating influence of boys less 
earefully trained than his own 
sons.’ 

“Poor child! At last the pro- 
tests of some people with a touch 
of humanity in them broke down 
this cruel regimen, and a few 
boys, ‘whose parents were of high 
character and good position,’ 
were finally allowed to come 
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appears this paragraph: 


THE HEROIC ANTIQUARIAN. 


‘* £26,400 is an extraordinary 
price at auction for a picture, 
particularly for a pastel, even 
tho it.is by the greatest of all practitioners in the medium. 
The previous highest price for a pastel that can be recalled at 


“And while I merely look at it, it rises in value!’ 


and play with him at Bucking- 
ham Palace. In this manner he 
was preserved from ‘contamina- 
tion.’ The boy took his re- 
venge in a very wholesome way. 
He declined to be a miracle of learning. 

“** But, to his father’s disappointment, it was early apparent 


—Abel Faivre in Le Figaro. 
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that the Prince was not studious, that books bored him, and that, 
apart from progress in speaking French and German, he was 
slow to learn. It was difficult to interest him in his lessons.’ ”’ 


What was begun in childhood seems to have been continued 
practically up to the time King Edward came to the throne. 
As the London Evening Stand- 
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sanction. But to his unguarded utterances no real weight at- 
tached in official circles either at home or abroad. The foreign 
press and public often made during his reign the error of assuming 
that in his frequent interviews with foreign rulers and states- 
men he was personally working out a diplomatic policy of his 
own devising. Foreign statesmen and rulers knew that no sub- 

tler aim really underlay his 





ard summarizes it: 


‘Till the day of her death 
Queen Victoria seemed to re- 
gard the son who was to suc- 
eeed her as a child unfit to 
be trusted with great matters. 
The secrets of state which she 
had shared with her husband 
were withheld from him. Sir 
Sidney Lee gives instances of 
a lack of confidence in his 
eapacity—perhaps we should 
rather say of an unwillingness 
to recognize his claims—which 
roused natural resentment in 
the Prinee’s bosom. To im- 
agine his feelings is not very 
difficult. He was not only a 
man but aman of the world. 
He had traveled extensively. 
He had talked with the great- 
est and shrewdest politicians 
of the time. He loved few 
things better than discussion 
of foreign affairs with foreign- 
ers skilled in those affairs. 
Only at home, where he might 
have expected most sympathy, 
did he meet the closed mouth, 
the absence of confidence, dis- 
trust of his prudence. 

‘“Moreover, he was not al- 
lowed to interest himself seri- 
ously in serious matters. The 
public, which loved him, 
vaguely realized that he was 
a prince in harness who was 
not even allowed to pull his 
strength. A few years before 
he came to the throne he suf- 
fered the humiliation of read- 
ing a journalistic appeal that 


From = The liraphic,’’ London. 








KING EDWARD'S BIOGRAPHER. 


Sir Sidney Lee “rightly explodes romantic stories, which ought 
never to have gained currency among a sensible constitutional people, 
of King Edward’s superhuman exploits."’ 


movements than a wish for 
friendly social intercourse with 
them and the enjoyment of life 
under foreign skies, quite un- 
encumbered by the burden of 
diplomatic anxieties.”’ 


The London Spectator takes 
a decided view of the value of 
this part of the new biography, 
and exhibits a patriotic pride 
in thinking that no other 
country would display ‘‘what 
may almost be called a passion 
for eandor.”’ It adds: 


“Nothing is ever lost by 
telling the truth, so long as it 
is told without malice. Cer- 
tainly King Kdward’s memory 
will not suffer thereby in the 
long run, tho Sir Sidney Lee’s 
narrative may seem at first 
sight to be something of a se- 


vere corrective. It rightly 
explodes romantic _ stories, 
which ought never to have 


gained currency among a sen- 
sible constitutional people, of 
King Edward’s superhuman 
exploits as an original and in- 
dependent diplomatist.’’ 





CLASSICS JUDGED BY 
HIGH-SCHOOL. SCHOLARS— 
Eight thousand high-school 
students of Illinois recently 
exprest their ‘‘real feeling 
about the books that they had 
had to read in the College 








the Prince of Wales should be 
employed. A humiliation it 
must have been, tho it was understood to have been written with 
his consent. Mr. Stead was the author of this strange article, and 
championed the Prince’s right to work as ardently as he cham- 
pioned every cause he undertook. But the Prince became the 
King with small knowledge of public affairs. Once or twice he 
had had his opportunity and risen to it, but a seat on a housing 
commission, for example, does not take the heir to a throne very 
far on the road to understanding of state affairs.”’ 


The other outstanding aspect of Sir Sidney’s biography is the 
quietus he puts upon the popular report that King Edward was 
an accomplished diplomat, who worked effectively for the peace 
of Europe. We quote the paragraph which contains this 
statement: 


‘“‘He acknowledged the obligation that lay on rulers and states- 
men of preserving European peace; and he wished England, 
subject to a fit recognition of her rights, to stand well with the 
world. At the.same time his constitutional position and his 
personal training disqualified him from exerting substantive in- 
fluence on the foreign policy which his ministers alone could con- 
trol. He repeatedly gave abroad graceful expression of general 
approval of his ministers’ aims, and his benevolent assurances 
fostered a friendly atmosphere, but always without prejudice 
to his ministers’ responsibilities. He can not be credited with 
broad diplomatic views, or aptitude for technical negotiation. 
While he loved conversation with foreign statesmen, his inter- 
est in foreign lands ranged far beyond politics. In the inti- 
macies of private intercourse he may have at times advanced . 
a personal opinion on a diplomatic theme which lacked official 


‘ntrance Requirements in 
English.”?” The New York Evening Post gives these results: 
‘*At the top of the forty-one classics considered stands ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities,’ with the proud percentage of eighty-nine. 
Next comes ‘The Last of. the Mohicans,’ with a percentage of 
eighty-seven. These are followed by ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Hamlet,’ 
‘Enoch Arden,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and ‘The Lady of the 
Lake.’ Tied for thirty-seventh place are ‘The Deserted Village’ 
and ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ but they are prest by ‘Sesame and 
Lilies’ and Carlyle’s ‘Essay on Burns,’ while Emerson’s 
‘Essays’ lags at the very end with a mark of forty-eight. In 
between come ‘Treasure Island’ and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Cranford,’ Poe, Burns, Chaucer. These 
statistics make their collector moralize. Surely, he sighs, the 
record in the case of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ is ‘a little pathetic 
when we consider for how many years, and with what enthusi- 
asm, we have been compelling practically all our high-school 
students to spend weeks on this book.’”’ 


But the test fails as a literary gage, according to this journal: 


‘*Before we are entitled to say what books high-school students 
approve and what they disapprove, we are bound to give them 
the right of initiative. Who knows how far down the list ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’ would be found if it were forced to compete 
with Jack London and Kipling? . . . Let another contest be 
held, in which 10 per cent. of the pupils of any high school shall 
have the power to name a book for entry in the race. Then let 
all the selections be voted on. Only by permitting this range 
of candidacy can we be sure of the judgment of the pupil upon 
the work of his elders in their laborious compilation of the list 
of books for his investigation, and, haply, for his delectation.”) 
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LEADING FIGURES IN PITTSBURG’S BATTLE WITH VICE. 








PITTSBURG’S MORAL CRUSADE 


burg exhibits both a warning and an example. It has a 

Voters’ League that exposed a shocking condition of pro- 
tected vice. As in many communities in this country munici- 
pal authorities were found to be the protectors and the bene- 
ficiaries of these conditions; but, so far, Pittsburg has gained 
even added notoriety, it is asserted, from the fact that there 
‘seem to have been the concerted efforts of all the daily news- 
papers to keep a knowledge of the facts from the public.”” As 
the Pittsburg story unrolls itself, in the version given, by Mr. 
William T. Ellis in The Continent (Chicago), the upper hahd has 
finally been secured by the men of the churches in gaining reme- 
dial action by the officials, and proving to the press that there 
is a higher power in the community to which it must yield. The 
facts upon which this citizens’ uprising were based were gathered 
by a staff of special detectives. 


I THE PRESENT wide-spread war on immorality, Pitts- 


Mr. Ellis summarizes: 


‘‘They specified, in fifteen counts, in arraignment of the di- 
rector of the department of public safety, that since the coming 
in of the present administration evil resorts of all classes had been 
allowed to increase and spread all over the city. The extent of 
the social evil in residential sections had caused results of fright- 
ful nature among men, women, and children. The vicinities of 
settlements, schools, and churches were not spared from open 
evil resorts. The growth of bestial and perverted practises and 
their public exhibitions had been permitted with most demoral- 
izing consequences. Vice was shown to be responsible for a 
mingling of the races in a way odious to the sentiment of our 
time. Liquor was alleged to be sold in unauthorized places, the 
police permitting or preventing this as suited purposes of graft. 
Gambling flourished openly. The right to sell various privileges 
to illegal resorts were believed to be trafficked in by the officers 
of the department. Violators of law with political influence, it 
was declared, were protected and definite payment of graft for 
the permitted pursuit of vice was alleged; the underworld was 
used for political purposes. 

“This arraignment of the department of public safety was 
followed by similar but less heinous charges against the depart- 
ment of public health and public works, these latter being chiefly 
inefficiency and the misuse of the offices under their control for 
political purposes.” 


The Voters’ League, which attacked these conditions, is ‘“‘a 
compact body of good citizens with a noble and dauntless Jew, 
A. Leo Weil, at its head,’’ and among its membership ‘‘ Hebrews, 
Protestants, and. Roman Catholics have stood together.” It 
already has an honorable record, as the following shows: 


‘Tt was the agency which exposed the conditions of graft in 
the municipal government a year and a half ago, a scandal that 
commanded a nation-wide attention. The alliance of bipar- 
tizan ‘big business’ and a municipal political organization was 
proved to the hilt. One hundred and ten councilmen were in- 
dicted; fifty confest; some were sent to the penitentiary, and 
some to jail. Bankers, too, were convicted and imprisoned. 
The outcome of this civic upheaval was a new charter and a 
small council composed of nine men, who, Pittsburg leaders say, 
make the best council in the country. The charter empowers 
them to sit as a jury in the trial of any public official.” 


How the body worked in the present ease is told in Mr. Ellis’ 
story: 


“When charges were first made against his [Mayor Magee’s] 
director of public safety, John M. Morin, a man of his own stripe, 
he disregarded them and jammed through the latter’s nomina- 
tion as Congressman at large. Business men also asked for the dis- 
charge of Morin, but they were no more successful than the Voters’ 
League. The burden of proof, when graft charges were made, 
was shifted to the Voters’ League. It undertook to prove them. 

:‘During the week of May 19 the league attempted to make 
public its charges, filing them with the city council. These 
charges were strong and specific, and it was expected that they 
would shake the city to its center. To the amazement of the 
reformers, not a paper in the city published a line of the charges, 
or even of the news that they had been filed. 

‘*Here was an unexpected barrier, and one that at first sight 
seemed insuperable. The hope of the Voters’ League lay in an 
exprest public sentiment. The usual means of stirring the pub- 
lic was through the press. If the newspapers refused to print 
the charges made upon responsible authority, or to make publie 
the existence of the charge, or of a moral crisis in the city’s life, 
the whole thing might prove abortive. Only the good people 
of the city could cure its political and social evils, and it was 
essential that they be informed.” 


The vice-president of the Voters’ League, Mr. H. W. D. Eng- 
lish, had found in the reports of the social-service commission 
and of the publicity commissions of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment suggestions that covered this particular case. The battle 
joined in this wise: 


“On Friday, May 24, the Voters’ League put the problem 
squarely up to the executive committee of the Men and Religion 
Movement. Tlie latter called upon the ministers to meet on 
Saturday morning—Saturday morning of all impossible times 
for a preacher to leave his study! Probably in the older days 
the reply would have been, ‘I can not come down; I have 4 
sermon to prepare.’ It is indicative of the social state of mind 


of the ministry of to-day that more than a hundred preachers 
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gathered for a meeting on Saturday morning. Mr. Weil told 
them the situation. He outlined some of the conditions of pro- 
tected evil that his detectives had unearthed. 

“The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. was present at the meeting, 
and he said to me: ‘If ever I was proud of the ministry it was 
at that mieeting. There was not a faint voice in the whole crowd; 
every man was hot and ready to go right to it.’ It was the cru- 
sader spirit in new conditions. The ministers saw the crisis and 
rose to it. They were advised to hold meetings of their men the 
following day and to suggest to the voters that they write special- 
delivery letters to councilmen and to newspapers, each to his own. 

“Note the speed of this action. It was on Friday that the 
Men and Religion leaders took the matter in hand. It was on 
Saturday that the ministers mapped out their campaign. By 
Saturday night the muzzle on some of the newspapers began to 
show signs of loosening, for those aroused clergymen had not 
waited for Sunday to get into touch with their laymen, and the 
editors were hearing in no uncertain terms from the men upon 
whom they depended for circulation and advertising. 

“On Sunday more than a hundred meetings of Pittsburg’s 
churchmen were held, some of them great gatherings, aflame 
with a moral and social passion. The responsibility of Christian 
citizenship is taken seriously by a host of Pittsburg men. They 
not only were quick to respond to the present program, but they 
were outspoken in their determination to see this thing through 
tothe end. The same evening some of the papers showed their 
worriment by ealling up the leaders, asking for information. 

“*What has happened?’ asked a Voters’ League official of a 
Pittsburg reporter who called upon him for the facts. ‘I thought 
you said you would not print a line about this thing, no matter 
what occurred?’ : 

“*Vou ought to see the stack of special-delivery letters that 
have been coming into this office all day,’ replied the reporter, 
in sufficient answer.” 


The papers did not take courage all at once. On Monday 
they ‘‘had bare mention of these hundred special meetings, and 
astir in city life that had not been equaled for years.”’ On the 
other hand, they acquired an augmented sensitiveness: 


“The newspapers then began to print editorials, pointing out 
that the sort of information that had been offered was not ‘news 
fit to print.’ They suddenly became very zealous for the pu- 
rity of their columns—and some of the Pittsburg papers have 
been notorious for the disgusting character of their medical ad- 
vertising and for their thirst for scandal. This self-righteous 
editorial position only exposed the newspapers to further shafts 
from the criticism of their readers. During the time of silence, 
and subsequently—for even yet the papers are by no means cov- 
ering the situation fully and sympathetically—the men were 
reading Justice, a Socialist paper, the circulation of which has 
jumped up by bounds. 

“The possibility of quickly and thoroughly arousing the men 
of the churches of a city, and of demonstrating that they are 
the dominant force in the city’s life, and of proving their capa- 
bilities for instant action has been magnificently shown in Pitts- 
burg. Most significant.of all is the proof that the public senti- 
ment may be independent of the daily press. Even when the 
latter had been brought to heel, the men were saying: ‘We do 
not bank on virtue by compulsion; we do not care to govern 
our newspapers by correspondence; we are not sure of them; we 
feel now that we can not count on the press of Pittsburg as being 
on the side of good morals and civie virtue. ...... 

“The fighting apostle of the New Testament and the warrior 
prophets of Israel held forth in the ministers’ meeting on 
Monday. Every denominational group dealt with the civic 
conditions. : 

“The following day the charges were to come before the city 
council, and the trial of the accused officials was to be asked for. 
The churchmen were taking no chances, so a stalwart body of 
ministers and laymen crowded the council chamber to give a 
hint to their representatives that this thing could not be over- 
looked or sidetracked. The eagerness of the councilmen to 
stand right was almost ludicrous. The president lifted a stack 
of letters a foot high and asked the clerk to put them on file, 
saying that he had received them from voters concerning the 
charges of the Voters’ League, and asking that action be taken. 

“One after another,of the councilmen arose and reported that 
he had received a similar lot of letters. One man said: ‘Most 
of my correspondents have done me. the honor to believe that I 
would act right, and in the public interest. Some appear not 
to be so sure of it. I want to say in this presence that I will do 
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the right thing.’ That was the attitude “of the councilmen. 
They were eager to go on record as favoring a trial of the accused 
officials. Not that other forces were inactive, but the tide of 
sentiment that had come to them was simply overwhelming. 
They voted to sit as a jury upon the ease of the dicectors against 
whom charges had been filed and to invite one of the city judges 
to preside. At last week’s meeting of the council Judge Robert 
S. Frazer, a man in whom all good citizens have confidence, was 
formally appointed to sit at the trials, which were scheduled to 
begin on Monday of the present week. They are expected to 
continue for an extended period.” 





JAPANESE VIEW OF KOREAN: ARRESTS 
A S THE OTHER SIDE of the Korean question brought 


into public notice by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

Missions, it is to be observed that the Japanese press are 
loudly protesting against some of our newspapers, religious and 
secular, in their reports of the persecution of Korean Christians 
by the Japanese authorities. They declare that the number of 
arrested Koreans, Christians and non-Christians, instead of 
being 6,000, as reported by our papers, does not exceed 200. 
“Tt is absurd,” asserts the Jiji (Tokyo), ‘‘to say that the Gov- 
ernment of Korea was impelled to arrest these Koreans from 
motives of religious discrimination, especially at this moment 
when the Government at Tokyo has adopted an epoch-making 
policy, placing Christianity exactly upon the same plane as 
Buddhism and Shintoism.’”’ Furthermore, the Chu-o (Tokyo) 
states that religious tolerance has always been one of the 
features of. Japan’s Korean policy. : 

At the same time, some of the Japanese papers are arraigning 
a class of our missionaries in vigorous terms. On February 16, 
says the Tokyo Asahi, an American missionary, George Ilkman, 
director of the Christian school at Sonchon, was arrested, and 
the.Seoul correspondent of the Tokyo Nichi-nichi adds: 

“There is no denying that most of the American missionaries 
are men of high character and superior mental qualities; but 
there are a few who are unworthy of the cause which they pro- 
fess to represent. These men of dubious character are usually 
‘old timers’ in Korea, and are thoroughly conversant with the 
sordid phases of Korean life and character, which they do not 
hesitate to exploit for selfish purposes. They send exaggerated 
reports to the mission boards at home with a view to securing 
more money. The funds thus obtained they usually invest in 
usurious business, or squander it in dissipation. These are the 
men who, whenever occasion presents; stir up anti-Japanese 
sentiment among the natives.” 

The news of the arrest of the American missionary, however, 
was contradicted by other papers. Bishop Harris, of Seoul, 
also positively denied that any American was arrested. In an 
interview with the correspondent of the Tokyo Nichi-nichi the 
Bishop stated: 

“There is no truth in the allegation that the Japanese author- 
ities are acting on a policy of religious persecution. As a matter 
of fact, the Government has always been sympathetic toward 
mission-workers, giving them every facility for the promotion 
of their cause. Among the arrested Koreans are a number of 
converts who, on account of questionable character, were ex- 
pelled from the church some time ago, and it is likely that these 
men gave vent to their spite by supplying the Japanese authori- 
ties with false information reflecting unfavorably upon the 
character of the missionaries by whom they were expelled.” 


As to the alleged torture of the Korean suspects, the police 
superintendent at Seoul, in an interview with the representative 
of the Seoul Press, stated that the rumor was absolutely ground- 
less. He explained that the investigation was being carried 
on in strict observance of the laws. These laws, modeled 
upon the Continental laws, he added, are essentially different 
from British and American laws, and this fact is chiefly responsi- 
ble for misunderstandings on the part of some missionaries.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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THE NEW SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE 


SAILORS’ CLUB was what Mayor Gaynor called it, 
A when he recently laid the corner-stone of the new Sea- 

men’s Institute in New York City. It is that indeed, 
writes Irene K. Lane, in The Churchman (New York), ‘‘and 
very much more,” for here the Protestant Episcopal Church “‘is 
caring for seamen in a degree which is not unworthy of her op- 
portunity in the chief port of this hemisphere.” ‘‘As the name 
implies,” it is ‘‘an institutional church, a religious institution, 
and a social-welfare plant.” 
ties in a brief paragraph: 


As this writer sums up its activi- 


“It is many things combined: a church, a hotel, a savings- 
bank, an employment-bureau, a lyceum for entertainment, a 
school for instruction, a relief 
society. It maintains a steam- 
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“The first floor, which is about six feet above the street-level, 
contains the general sitting-room, lunch-room, and the chapel 
before referred to: <A large sitting- and reading-room, together 
with the executive offices, will occupy the second floor. On the 
third floor will be the large game-room and the officers’ game- 
room. The auditorium with gallery and small stage is on the 
fourth floor. This auditorium has been arranged to be used as. 
a gymnasium, being of sufficient size to permit the playing of 
basket-ball. Here, also, will be given lectures on first aid to. 
the injured, nautical instruction, concerts, and miscellaneous 
entertainments, all playing their part in keeping the seaman off 
the streets and away from the pernicious influences of the water- 
front region. The apprentice room, where the young appren- 
tices of the British merchant marine will come, is on the fourth 
floor also. This room has a kitchenette for the preparation of 
the Sunday teas, always served the boys, and for other refresh- 
ments on the oceasions when special entertainments are given. 
“*The fifth floor is the dormi- 





launch in the harbor, and when 


tory floor, and contains, on the 





the new building is completed 
it will be possible to take a 
erew -from an incoming ship, 
transport it to the institute, 
feed it, lodge it, entertain and 
instruct the men, give relief to 
the sick and disabled, visit 
them in hospitals, secure them 
fresh employment, outfit them 
properly, and place them on 
their outgoing vessels, having 
in the mean while taken charge 
of their baggage, their mail, 
and their money, and having 
transmitted the latter, free of 
charge, to their dependents 
anywhere in the world.” 


“Just where the island of 
Manhattan turns, at South 
Street and Coenties Slip,’’ the 
new building is being erected. 
An interesting feature is the 
lighthouse in the corner tower, 
whose green light will be vis- 
ible from the harbor and 
‘“‘down through the Narrows 
even to Sandy Hook.” Sur- 
mounting the tower will be a 
time-ball, to drop at noon each 
day. The most noteworthy 
feature within the building, 
according to the writer in. The 
Churchman, is the pipe-organ 
which is installed in the chapel. 








Coenties Slip side, rooms to 
accommodate those who are 
able to pay a little more than 
is charged for the ordinary 
sleeping-rooms. This floor con- 
tains also the open dormitories 
with beds at fifteen or twenty 
cents anight. There will be 
room for about twenty - five 
men in each dormitory, which 
will be furnished somewhat 


ing-house, and will be kept 
serupulously clean. 

“The sixth, seventh, eighth, 
“ninth, tenth, and_ eleventh 
floors are given over entirely 
to sleeping-rooms, each room 
being approximately six by 
nine feet, six inches. The 
twelfth or top floor is divided 
into larger rooms, running 
about nine by nine feet, six 
inches. Some of these rooms 
are reserved for the institute 
staff and the rest are to be oc- 
eupied by ships’ officers.” 








BUDDHA DEPARTED OUT 
OF CHINATOWN—ZJust what 
effect the missionaries in 
Chinatown will be able to ob- 
serve as a result of the aboli- 
tion of the outward signs of 
China’s ancestral religion re- 
mains to be developed. The 





Organ recitals will be given for 
the seamen, so that those ‘‘ un- 
accustomed to church attend- 
ance may be attracted by the 


From * The Churchman,’” New York. 





NEW YORK’S NEW SEAMEN'’S INSTITUTE, 
Which is to be church, club, lodging-house, and beacon combined. 


Christian Advocate (New York) 
sees this move as a sign-post 
of the progress, at least, of 
the Westernizing, of — the 








musie and gradually form the 


habit of going to service. Few seamen will sit in the pews of 


the gracious little chapel listening to the deep-toned organ with- 
out responding unconsciously to the spiritual appeal, insidious 
yet insistent.” Some idea of the various activities to be carried 
onin the basement and twelve floors of the new building may 
be gained from the following description: 


“The basement will contain the shipping-bureau connected 
with the institute, the shipping-offices of the British consul, 
dining-rooms for seamen and for officers. Here, also, are the 
savings-department and the store or ‘slop-chest.’ In the sub- 
basement are enormous storage-rooms for baggage, the laundry, 
the butcher-shop and vegetable-room for the convenience 
of the institute restaurant, the blower for the chapel-organ, 
and the sterilizing-plant for mattresses, ete. The power- and 


refrigerating-plants will be situated in the cellar below the sub- 
basement. 


Oriental. Or is it no more 
than a sign of surrender of all faith? The Christian Advocate 
observes: 


‘‘Down goes the joss-house in Chinatown, New York, by de- 
cree of the Six Companies. A meeting-hall in correspondence 
with the progressive ideas of the new civilization will take its 
place. Out will go the carved image of Buddha to the highest 
bidder. The big bell, by which the joss-man was accustomed 
to call the attention of the immortals to the offerings which 
worshipers had placed before them, will be disposed of in the 
same way. The keeper of the heathen temple has already de- 
parted. The temple gifts have been declining in quantity 
because the notions of the Western world have crept into the 
minds of the Oriental denizens of this section of the city. .-- 
‘It is true that we do not worship the joss any more,’ said & 
merchant of the district. ‘That is what you call foolishness. 
When we come to this country maybe we are not Christians, 
but we do not believe in idols any more.’ ” 
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MARK HANNA'S LIFE AND WORK * 


HEN the span of a public man’s life 

has fallen in years of epochal im- 
portance to his country the scrutiny of 
his public record is, as a rule, one of the 
most interesting and profitable diversions 
to which the mind of a student of history 
may be applied. There is a tremendous 
interest of a psychological nature always 
in tracing a passionate conviction that 
has made the subject of study a great 
leader of men back to its original sources, 
sometimes leading the investigator to the 
very roots of a family tree planted in a 
period so remete that but for the care- 
ful preservation of seemingly unimportant 
records he would searcely have been able 
to discover its origin. This ascertained it 
is satisfying indeed at the last to note how 
this minute seed of principle comes to its 
predestined fruition in a broad public 
service rendered by the human instrument 
into whose keeping the trust has been com- 
mitted; and the student rejoices over the 
crowning of a great family name with the 
laurels placed by a grateful people upon 


the brow of him by whose material acts 


the great hope has been brought to a 
realization. 

So it is that when those who have re- 
ceived high honors at the hands of the 
American people come through the efforts 
of their biographers before the bar of judg- 
ment, seeking the impartial verdict of pos- 
terity as to the worth of their achievement, 
as so successfully have come Franklin, 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson,’ and 
Lincoln, all of them men with enemies 
enough to call attention to their human 
weaknesses, it becomes a matter of pride 
and satisfaction to accord to them when 
the full story is told their deserved im- 
mortality for deeds which have proved 
not their adaptability to conditions, but 
their superiority to them, through which 
superiority alone they were able to lead 
their countrymen along the paths to higher 
ideals and better conditions. 

In such a spirit one should take up the 
biography of a public servant, ridding the 
mind of all previously conceived notions 
adverse to a fair estimate of his character 
and caliber; and, lest the reader fail to 
realize the necessity of approaching the 
study of the subject with a free and open 
mind, it is not improper that the biog- 
rapher should bespeak this impartial atti- 
tude, especially when treating of a career 
so recently closed that some of the partizan 
asperities aroused by it still remain to be- 
cloud the issue. This in his interesting 
and admirably written life of Marcus 

lonzo Hanna, more familiarly known as 
Mark Hanna, Mr. Herbert Croly, his biog- 
apher, has done; and, it must be confest, 
with results from which Mr. Hanna’s 
aurels as a statesman, such as they were, 

ust suffer, altho as a human being per- 
jhaps he stands revealed to us in a more 
ithan_kindly light. 

~Mr. Hanna attained to the years of his 
majority in 1859, and his activities ceased 
only with his death in 1904. These were 
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rather important years in the history of 
the United States. Their passage brought 
to public attention questions so compli- 
eated as to require leadership of the high- 
est character, a keen insight into and a 
grasp upon problems than which none 
harder perhaps have confronted any nation 
in the history of mankind. Yet, at an age 
when most young men are fired by great 
agitations, we find Mr. Hanna not only 
unscorehed, but apparently not very 
deeply touched by the abolitionist move- 
ment which was turning his country into a 
seething caldron of wrath, both righteous 
and unrighteous. Youth doubtless may 
have had something to do with this, but 
with an Alexander Hamilton at the age of 
seventeen writing invincible arguments 
against oppression, and Franklin and 
Washington as mere youths winning im- 
perishable renown, we have formed the 
habit of looking for a certain precocity in 
our statesmen, lacking which they some- 
how fall short of our ideals. 

Later, when Mr. Hanna had reached the 
age of twenty-three, the attack upon Fort 
Sumter marked the beginning of a conflict 
unparalleled in the history of warfare, be- 
fore the close of which the flower of Amer- 
ican youth on both sides was brought down 
into ensanguined dust, but there appear 
to have been greater exigencies which kept 
Mr. Hanna at home, all bound up in that 
one word which seems throughout to have 
sounded the key-note of his unique career 
—Business! We are not advancing this 
fact here in criticism of Mr. Hanna. Some- 
body had to stay at home and look after 
things while others were away doing the 
fighting, and we doubt not that in those 
days in certain communities it required as 
much courage to stay away from the front 
as to go to it. We merely record the fact 
that Mr. Hanna’s public service during 
this great war consisted in his sending a 
duly credited and properly equipped proxy 
to the front, and later of serving one hun- 
dred days ‘‘on draft,” reluctantly, and, 
according to the statement of his biog- 
rapher, without as much interest in the de- 
fense of his country as he might have had. 

Nor, as the record runs, do we find Mr. 
Hanna through any of those difficult years 
of reconstruction following upon the train 
of the war taking any wider interest in the 
affairs of the nation than was required by 
the day’s work in connection with his con- 
stantly widening sphere of business activ- 
ity, to which he was assiduously devoted, 
and in which he was brilliantly successful. 
In facet, his interest in public affairs for 
forty years of his life appears to have been 
aroused only at such points as were tan- 
gential to his private interests, in most 
eases manifested within the narrow limits 
of ward and municipal polities. If there 
were any complications that required aj} 
sturdy insistence upon some high ideal, or | 
lofty conviction, involving the serious pen- 
alties that sometimes overtake the re- 
former, we fail to find in Mr. Croly’s story 
any intimation that Mr. Hanna ever 


sought the crown of martyrdom. His was 
not the sacrifice upon which Shakespeare 
tells us ‘‘the gods themselves throw in- 
eense,” but rather “the part of the pru- 
dent man to conciliate the minds of others 
and to turn them to his own advantage,” 
as an elder statesman known to fame also 
as Mareus—Marcus Tullius Cicero—once 
phrased it. ’ 

As Mr. Hanna’s business interests ex- 
panded so did his political sphere of action 
broaden. In time, as he took on other 
things besides street railways, and similarly 
local enterprises, including banks and 
theaters, he came to be a factor in the pol- 
ities of the State, always, however, on the 
practical rather than the theoretical side. 
His growth came not from recognized tal- 
ents as demonstrated by effective service 
in public office, but from a certain apti- 
tude for quiet organization and deftness 
in getting what he set out to get; and just 
as he had ‘‘left no trail of dead bosses be- 
hind him”’ in the municipal field, so were 
his political efforts in the larger sphere of 
the commonwealth unattended by any 
increased boss-mortality, until finally, 
apparently on the principle of e pluribus 
unum, he was himself hailed-as the holding 
company of all things Republican in the 
commonwealth of Ohio, ‘‘ business prin- 
ciples” still standing as his actuating 
motive. 

This position achieved, Mr. Hanna nat- 
urally, and logically, attained to his high- 
est distinction, in view of Ohio’s recog- 
nized supremacy as a breeding-ground for 
Presidents, as our American Warwick, and 
as such we see him in his most agreeable 
light as a public character. Not only was 
the wisdom of his choice in the selection 
of Mr. McKinley for the chief magistracy 
amply demonstrated by the event of the 
MeKinley Administration, but Mr. Han- 
na’s subsequent attitude toward it was 
evidence of capacity for loyalty in friend- 
ship which forms a very beautiful episode 
in the otherwise somewhat sordid story 
of his political life. There can be no doubt 
that in his wavering moments, and there 
must be such in the lives of the Best and 
strongest of men, President McKinley 
found much comfort in having Mr. Hanna 
alongside, whether or not his advice was 
always wholly disinterested. A’ practical 
man of affairs is ever a valuable asset to 
have within reach, and there are compli- 
cations in statecraft where, in seeking their 
solution, the counsel of a man with. no 
more vision than an expert accountant 
might be expected to have is of greater 
value than that of the dreamer of dreams. 
| Mr. Croly, in the kindness of his heart, 
for he is indeed a sympathetic biographer, 
would have us believe that Mr. Hanna as 
fa Senator measured up to the highest stand- 
j ards of leadership, and we, in the kindness 
lof our hearts, have tried to accommodate 
him, but without success. Mr. Hanna was 
}much that was admirable, but he was not 
a man of vision. He knew how to take 
| things as they were, and to make the best 


— 
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of them seems to have been the utmost 
that he tried to accomplish, but that does 
not makeaman a leader. To besure, after 
three years of ‘‘transition,’’ as Mr. Croly 
terms his silent Senatorial career in its be- 
ginnings, Mr. Hanna began to identify 
himself with certain large causes, but never 
as their originator, nor as their inspiring 
gerius. Our law-books contain no great 
statutes of progressive value to the people 
of this republic that have been gained for 
them by Mr. Hanna’s initiative; and not 
a single utterance of his that has been 
brought to light by his biographer can be 
said to have the ring of an inspiring leader- 
ship in it. : 

On the contrary, the impression left in 
the reader’s mind by a eareful perusal of 
Mr. Croly’s narrative is that Mr. Hanna 
was not only not a leader, but was even re- 
luctant as a follower—if we were not afraid 
of being considered frivolous we should 


| characterize him as a stand-patriot, rather 


than as a patriot pure and simple. Such 
ieadership as his would have continued 
the oppressive measures of George III. 
and his ministers in this country because 
of the certainty that a revolution would 
‘interfere with business.’’ A similar satis- 
faction with ‘‘the God of Things as They 
Are”’ in the early sixties would have in- 
sured temporarily at least two republics 
where we now have but one—in short, this 
revelation of Mr. Hanna’s career shows 
him in statesmanship by no means a leader 
in the best sense of the word, but rather 
as a more than ordinarily able middleman, 
to whose fortunate mills much grist was 
brought to be ground, and in whose book 
of ideals two and two could easily be made 
to equal five if the exigencies of a business 
situation required it. 

As for Mr. Croly’s explication of Mr. 
Hanna’s personality as a private citizen, 
that is another story, and it is full of charm. 
Now and then when the shadow of Mr. 
Hanna’s political activities is lifted far 
enough to reveal his characteristics as a 
man, we find that an irresistible appeal is 
made to our affections, and we can quite 
understand how it happened that when 
that side of his make-up manifested itself 
in even the most hostile political environ- 
ment, men who had been.his enemies dropt 
all personal hostility, and sought his friend- 
ship, confident that it would be as gener- 
ously bestowed as eagerly sought. 

Nor ean it be denied that these personal 
characteristics are incompatible with the 
extreme views taken by his critics as to his 
political shortcomings. Mr. Hanna was 
no more the horn-headed creature that his 
enemies depicted, than he was the great 
leader his admirers claimed him to be. He 
was simply a hard-headed business man, 
kindly and generous, but perfectly familiar 
with what he wanted, and honestly con- 
vinced that what he wanted everybody 
else ought to want. He had the misfortune 
to be neither better nor worse than his 
time. Had he been worse than his time 
he might not have exposed his memory to 
so harsh a criticism as must ever await an 
estimate of his actual achievement by 
traveling so far on so slender an equip- 
ment. Had he been better than his time, 
with his opportunities for the doing of re- 
splendent things, and his capacity for put- 
ting through that to which he found him- 
self committed, he might have left be- 
hind him a name and a fame as great as 
any on the roll of illustrious American 
statesmen. 
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MADAME STEINHEIL’S MEMOIRS 


Steinheil, Marguerite. M 


Memoirs. 8vo, pp. 
582. New York: Sturgis & 


alton Co. $3 net. 

Three years ago Paris, and, indeed, all 
France, stood aghast at the ‘Affair of 
the Impasse Ronson,’ the home of the 
famous artist Adolphe Steinheil, whom the 
author of this work had married in 1890. 
In the spring of 1908 her mother had paid 
her a visit in Paris. On the night of May 
30 she was found murdered in ker house 
as was also Adolphe, Marguerite’s husband. 
Both had been strangled; it appears that 
robbery was the motive for the crime. 
Madame Steinheil was accused and under- 
went a tedious trial, but was eventually 
acquitted in accordance with French law, 
seven of the jurors holding her innocent 
and five guilty. After her trial she retired 
with her married daughter to England, 
where she wrote these memoirs. Writing 
in her new home, she concludes her book 
by saying: 


““As I write these lines, my daughter is 
resting near me, lying on a couch. She 
sleeps, and her young husband is painting 
by the window. There reigns ideal peace 
and serenity in this room which overlooks 
a great English meadow, so fresh, so green. 
It seems almost unbelievable after the 
years of maddening turmoil I have lived 
through.” 


The volume was evidently intended as 
a document that would clear her memory 
from the faintest blot of guilt and gainsay 
what she considered the public misrepre- 
sentation to which she was subjected. 
The French press, she declares, ‘‘roused 
public opinion against me, and used the 
worst possible methods of coercion and in- 
timidation’’; they ‘‘made my life and that 
of my daughter an unendurable martyr- 
dom.” 

While the report of the trial and the 
comments of the press take up two-thirds 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ the most pleasant pages 
in the book are those which give an ac- 
count of her early life at Chateau Edouard, 
on her father’s vast estate at Beaucourt, in 
the great industrial district of northeast 
France under the shadow of the Vosges. 
There Edouard Japay, having resigned the 
directorship of a large firm, retired, as do 
so many sensible French business men, and 
“devoted his days to the farm and woods, 
to his beloved park, to the picturesque 
cascades which he had designed himself, to 
his flowers and orchards, to his family, 
and to music.” 

While Marguerite’s brother and sister 
were sent to be brought up in boarding- 
schools, she herself was educated at home 
by tutors and teachers under her father’s 
eye. After her marriage she became a 
brilliant and popular figure in the social 
life of Paris, where she entertained in her 
salon the most eminent literary, musical, 
and artistic lions of the day. Very charac- 
teristic of her boldness and independence 
of character is her criticism of Zola to his 
face, as thus related by her. 


“* After reading ‘La Terre’ I told him, 
‘You are a pessimist, M. Zola; you see 
only one side of life, the ugly and animal 
side; and but one kind of people, the bad 
kind. I assure you our peasants round 
Beaucourt and Belfort bear very little like- 
ness to the brutes you describe. I have 
loved the peasants.’ 

““*And I, Madame,’ Zola retorted se- 
verely. ‘I have observed them.’ ”’ 


She became the intimate friend of Presi- 
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dent Faure and wrote, in collaboration 
with him,’ the ‘‘Memoirs,’”’ which were to 
‘form. a secret history of France since the 
Franco-Prussian War.”’ This led her to be 
considered his Egeria. It was, indeed, 
said that she ruled France for three years, 
Her intimacy with Faure, signalized by his 
gift to her of a priceless pearl necklace en- 
closed in a gold box, brought her into the 
whirlpool of polities, secret and open. 
Many well-known incidents of that period 
are referred to in these ‘‘Memoirs’”—the 
Dreyfus, Fashoda, and Deleasse, affairs. and 
every important personal event of the 
time. She was certainly, as she modestly 
shows herself to be, a clever and astute 
judge of political questions. Faure was a 
mere business man. Madame Steinheil 
must often have proved a sagacious guide 
to him amid the entanglements of intrigue, 

The work is illustrated with 25 full-page 
reproductions of merit. Three of them are 
portraits of the authoress, in which she 
appears as a woman of much _ beauty. 
Those who wish to study the ‘‘ Affair of the 
Impasse Ronson”’ will find the work val- 
uable as showing the course of French jus- 
tice. But to ordinary people, the last 300 
pages can searcely be highly interesting. 
Madame Steinheil is certainly gifted with 
a lively style, and her political and social 
pictures of Paris are rich in personal remi- 
niscences which are ever fresh to the mind 
of American and English readers, but the 
book would have been quite complete if 
it had ended with the death of President 
Faure and had the author not attempted 
to revive the memory of. a gruesome and 
abominable crime with which private, not 
public and historic, interests were alone 
concerned. 


A LIFE OF HENRY D. LLOYD 


Lloyd, Caro. Henry Demarest Lloyd. A Biog- 
raphy. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 308, 390. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 


The subject of the present biography 
was one of the great. prophets that from 
time to time arise in our democracy to 
blow the trumpet of alarm and point to 
the precipice toward which the headlong 
eareer of our power and prosperity seems 
to be sweeping on. Clear-sighted and fear- 
less, Henry Demarest Lloyd pointed out 
the dangers of monopoly and the threat- 
ening power of inflated trusts until he 
caused a reaction to set in. The American 
people when they find that they are being 
deluded or betrayed rise up at once to put 
an end to the reign of falsehood and wrong. 
For a long time the general public looked 
on at rapidly created fortunes and felt 
proud of the immense wealth of individuals. 
Mr. Lloyd was not among those who re- 
joiced in the triumphs of monopoly, as if it 
could be considered a national boast. He 
proceeded with steady nerve and single eye 
to expose the clay feet of the golden image. 
He was well equipped for his work. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd was born in New 
York City in 1847. He early developed a 
taste for the science of political economy 
and after graduating at Columbia College 
became a brilliant lecturer on this subject, 
which to him was much more than a mat- 
ter of merely academic attainment. His 
deductions from the postulates of this 
science became burning convictions, and in 
1881 he sounded his first note of warning 
in an epoch-making article in The Atlantic 


(Continued on page 28) 
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never rise—and they wonder why. 


makes clear thinking a daily habit. 
Be a tenth man! 
breadth and power. 


This famous bookshelf—the crowning achievement of 
Dr. Eliot’s long career as an educator—contains within 
the smallest possible compass the essentials of a liberal uni- 
versity education. 


Develop Mental Power 


Read this library, and you will know what the greatest 
thinkers that ever lived have said and written. You will 
have the breadth of vision that comes from wide and accu- 
rate knowledge. 

We have just published a new and popular edition of 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Clas- 


Publishers of Good Books 








Knowledge is the straight .’ 
road to a thinking job 


Efficiency engineers have proved that not more than one man in ten uses ideas in his 
work. The ordinary man lives in a circle of routine, doing what some thinker tells 
him to do, and letting his unused mental powers go to waste. 


Read—and make your reading count. 


Nine out of ten men 


But the tenth man knows that success comes from energy mixed with ideas. He 


Men like this rise to the thinking jobs. 


Learn how to think with 


And then the road to a thinker’s job will be both straight and short. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


sics). The low price of this new edition, under our little- 
at-a-time payment plan, puts this famous library within 
reach of everybody. 


64-Page Book Free 


If you do not own one of the de luxe editions— 
thousands of which have been sold—you should write at 
once for our 64-page descriptive book. This attractive 
and interesting little book will tell you all about the 
Five-Foot Shelf. At the same time we will send you 
particulars of the new Popular guam eae meema mes 
Edition with prices and terms. ,f Lit. Digest 7-6 

4 =P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


We want a few experienced special representatives in good localities Py ~X 416 W. 13th St., New York 
to represent us in the distribution of the Popular Edition. Write direct 
to our main office in New York or apply personally to any branch office 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., NEW YORK 


4 .Please-send me by mail, free of charge, 

4 the 64-pagé book describing The Harvard 

4 Classics,.Dr. Eliot’ Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books. 
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The Fanless Man 
Wears B. V.D. 


HILE others ply fans and mop faces, mum- 
\) \ bling and grumbling at the heat, the wearer 

of B. V. D. is coolest. In his Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirt, Knee Length Drawers 


or Union Suit he is free from the irritating discomforts of summer heat. 
B. V. D. 


insured by 


This fed © Woven Label 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, Soc, 
75C, $1.00 and $1.50 the gar- 
ment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S. A. April 3oth, 1907.) $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the 
suit, 








(Lvade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Underwear is made of light, durable woven materials, soft to the skin. : 
Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful workmanship and long wear are assured and | i issue to him. 
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| REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 26) 


Monthly. This article at once appealed te 
the common sense of the American people, 
It exposed unflinchingly the menace of 
overaccumulated wealth. The tone was 
nese and sincere, the argument. irref- 
|ragable. ‘The Story of a Great Monop- 
‘oly’ became the text of reformers, as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ at one time was the 
text of abolitionists. Mr. Lloyd subse- 
|quently did good work as editor of the 
Chicago Tribune and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Free-trade League. His idealism 
never grew weary, his hand never dropt 
the pen in disgust. He believed that Amer- 
icans would eventually win a cooperate 
commonwealth. In his note-book of 1902 
he wrote: “It is but natural that we who 
foresee this day should ache to have it 
come in our time.”’ If he did not live to 
see it come he lived at any rate to see the 
tide turn and a deliberate movement of 
public opinion surging up against the 
cruelty and injustice of the trusts. 

The brother of the great enthusiast, Mr, 
Caro Lloyd, has done a good and useful 
work in writing this elaborate biography 
of one who must be regarded in some sense 
as a savior of his country from fiseal and 
financial dangers. To judge with what in- 
dustry Henry Demarest Lloyd labored to do 
his life-work we have only to run over the 
titles of his voluminous tracts, articles, 
and treatises. But the task he set himself 
to do was not merely destructive. After 
onee exposing the methods of the Standard 
Oil Trust he let it drop. It became a dead 
““T am weary of shoveling 
| filth,” he said. ‘I shall do no more that 
| kind of work.’”’” He began his constructive 
work, and Mr. Lloyd’s late writings, such 
as ‘‘Labor Copartnership,” ‘‘A Country 
Without Strikes,’’ ete., handled the press- 
ing labor problems in a positive and scien- 
tific style, and they add permanency to his 
reputation and furnish text-books which 
are indispensable to the student of present 
industrial conditions. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS 













Built any 
Size 


McCarthy, Justin. Irish Recollections. Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 279. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $3 net. 

The author of this work has written a 
more extensive review of contemporary 
history in his ‘‘ History of Our Own Times.” 


ect abe r is not necessary to act $e m up, | as an se dese are fe is re nd In the present work he eonfines himself to 
of first-class material in the largest and best portable house factory . - ° 

in America gs are substantial and as durable as if built on the ground by local con- | Ireland. He gives us a very interesting 

tractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH LESS. We build houses ~ meet every require- 







ment. We pay freight. Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c stamp: 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 408 Lehigh Street, Ithaca, New York. 


account of the city of Shandon Bells, and 
reveals to us the inside of the society of 








a e oe = 
For Rapid Adding and Figuring 
The Comptometer is to the bookkeeper, bill clerk or accountant what 
the typewriter is to the correspondent—an economic necessity. 
Time spent on figure work that a machine will do quicker, 
easier and more accurately is needless waste of mental energy. 


ADDS DIVIDES 
MULTIPLIES SUBTRACTS 


Wonderfully rapid and accurate on addition—anyone with a little 
Y practice can do two hours’ work in one. Simply press the keys—the 
machine does the rest. 

Being exclusively key operated— no lever to pull — it makes swift work of 
extending and checking bills, inventories—handles fractions and chain discounts 
as easily as whole numbers; prorates costs, figures percentages, etc. 


Why not let us send you a ona vernange on trial—no expense, no obligation. Write us new. Ask 
for copy of ‘““Rapid Mechanical Calculation. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG CO., 1731. N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Cork City. He finds also a wonderful 
revelation in his description of the Irish 
mind and heart, which awakes our sym- 
pathy with the character of the people 
who have always complained of oppression. 
In his account of ‘‘The Harp of Erin,” he 
gives a very vivid estimate of Thomas 
Moore: 


‘‘The fame, and most certainly the pop- 
ularity of Moore, must forever rest chiefly 
on his ‘Irish Melodies.’ His longer and 
more ambitious poems, such as ‘Lalla 
Rookh’ and ‘The Loves of the Angels,’ 


never found a very high place in the age 
which brought out a Byron, a Shelley, and 
a Wordsworth, while his prose works— 
historical, biographical, or merely humor- 
interesting or 





ous—however useful in 
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themselves, can not be said to add any- 
thing to his national or his international 
led to § fame. His songs are not, indeed, so uni- 
eople yersally popular as they were in my 
ce of | younger days among Irish men and women 

> of of all ranks and classes, and even in Eng- 
© ‘Was § jish concert-halls and drawing-rooms. But 
Irref- their words and their music still live and 
onop- § |jinger in Irish homes and hearts all over 
rs, as the world, and will ever be associated with 
as the ff the modern history of Ireland.” 


r5 ye We are grateful, also, for his description 
ee ee of the valor of the Irish soldier and again 
alin for his vindication of the character of 


dropt Daniel O’Connell. In a general way he 
\ men. describes the Victorian era, as we have 
erate seen in other works a description of the 
1902 literary era of Queen Anne, and also of the 
: wie political and literary character of the Han- 
ve fi overian period under the Georges. The 

Victorian era he describes as being one of 


eto | the noblest and purest chapters in the his- "Notre S Seenliounr 


nt of tory of England, as in many ways it must 
the be so esteemed. He, himself, of course, 

met all the giants of that time, and there is oO ea t 
Ma something in it of - himself which makes 
seful 





F YOU knew the wonderful tonic, blood building, energy 
yielding qualities which Nature has stored away in old- 
fashioned purple Concord Grapes, you would drink more 


aphy most distinguished men of his age. 

some This work will be taken up and read by 
1 ane a great many people who are acquainted 
with the political life, the intellectual dis- 


him worthy to be accounted among the I 


‘od eoveries, and the scientific explorations of grape juice— 
r the § the mae es biged crrtpgaes mate = —With meals and between meals, at home and whenever 
. epoch in the history of the world. e ; : . ‘ > scti 
clas Ethorla charming style, kindly and sym-| YOU Stop.at a fountain to quench hot weather thirst 
pathetic temper of mind, make this book —always ordering 
After : 3 f 
dau worthy (to use the words of a famous 


dead writer) to be carried in the bosom of all 
those who love what is just, truthful, and 
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weighty German scholarship with cross- 
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New Testament except the fourth gospel 








30 


was writter before the fall of Jerusalem.” 
Yet aside from these and a few similar dog- 
matisms the anecdotes throw some inter- 
esting gleams of light on Palestinian ecus- 
toms, while the untenability of some ofthe 
older theories of the Bible is often-presented 
clearly. 

Lear, Edward. The Complete Nonsense Book. 
8vo, pp. 429. New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 

The Emperor Elagabalus offered a 
vast reward to the man who would dis- 
cover a new pleasure. It is possible that 
the Emperor's idea of pleasure was limited 
and did not include literary delights.- Had 
it been so Lear might have carried off the 
prize, for his friends claim that he invented 
the Limerick and originated the literature 
of nonsense. For this he certainly has 
earned the world’s gratitude. The first 
edition of the Nonsense Book appeared in 
1846. The work has grown by many 
accretions. The present edition is com- 
plete, with an interesting and eulogistic 
introduction by the late author’s personal 
friend, Lord Cromer. 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth. The Jonathan Papers. 


Pp. 233. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1912. $1.25. 


Jonathan must have been an ideal com- 
panion if we can judge from these papers, 
and there is little in the way of outdoor 
sports that is not exploited in these fas- 
cinating pages which relate the author’s 
experiences in duck-shooting, fishing, gar- 
dening, and even walking in the rain. The 
style is so spicy and stimulating that the 
reader just longs to go and do likewise; and, 
incidentally, he learns all sorts of facts 
about the particular sport of which he 
reads, 

The book is vividly alive with the charm 
of nature—the woods, the hills, the rivers, 
porids, and valleys—and each paper reads 
likea poem. The enthusiasm of the author 
is contagious, and every little detail of 
camp and country life, tinged by her irre- 
sistible and sympathetic appreciation, takes 
on a charm and fascination most alluring. 


Jackson, Allen W. The Half-Timber House. 
Illustrated. Pp. 114. New York: McBride, Nast, 
& Co. 1912. *$2 net. 


‘** This book is not intended as a technical 
treatise. It has not been written with the 
professional reader in mind, and is without 
pretension to be a serious contribution to 
the history of arehitecture. It is addrest 
primarily to the:general reader having an 
interest in house-building or to those who 
have im mind building for themselves.’ 

The book is certainly attractive, exterior 
and interior alike, and its interesting facts 
are admirably supplemented by fascinating 
photographs of old examples of half- 
timber work and also American adaptation 
of the style. 

The differences and peculiarities of the 
various styles were due to climate, to 
materials at hand, and to the peculiarities 
of the civilization under which they came 
into existence, but in the twentieth cen- 
tury such differences are all very slight 
among highly civilized nations. 

The author cites the gradual develop- 
ment from mere utility to beauty of form, 
deseribes minutely the growth of the pres- 
ent type; and points out errors to be avoided 
and results to be desired. 

Altho not a technical work, there is much 
valuable information imparted: and no 
element of home-building, either in regard 
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pall kinds of roads; at night they 
.  reli@n heated garages—yet their tires 
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; thread. . Yet ESSENKAY still 
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old, or red to newer tires, it still rode on 
is prod perpetual. 
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OUSa all: As yet we cannot 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Essenkay Has Come to Stay 





We have staked $500,000 


and our business future on it. 


Men —successful business 


men—representing a combined cap- 


ital of $7,000,000 are behind it. Here 
alone is undisputable proof of its excel- 
lence, its merit. 


Install Essenkay Today 





Don’t surmise-—don’t in- 
fer — get ESSENKAY in your 
tires without delay. Learn something 
about the freedom from tire trouble. 


Watch your upkeep bills decrease. Get 
some of the real pleasure of motoring. 


Essenkay Sold Everywhere 
on 30 Days’ Trial 
There is an ESSENKAY 


dealer in your town waiting to wait 


on you now. If you can’t locate him, 
write us—we’ll furnish his business ad- 
dress. And if you have any question to 
ask—any tire problem to solve—send it 
along—we’'ll help you. 








Just keep this one big fact 
in mind: Thousands using 


ESSENKAY. Sooner or later you'll 
come to it too. Why waste valuable time? 
Why waste money on tires? Get the 
complete ‘‘ Remarkable Story of ESSEN- 
KAY. ”? Clip the coupon, fill it in this 


instant—mail it. 


are 





’ 
CAR OWNER’S COUPON 
The Essenkay Co., 876 Essenkay Bldg 
2116 Michigan Avenue, Chiceos, lil. 
I am anxious to have all the facts. Please send me your 
illustrated booklet, The Remarkable Story of Essenkay. 
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MERON Deis aki. ta aw cael gts heed i thpwaediatenae 
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ment or inner furnishings, is omitted in the 
convincing suggestions of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly and artistic- 
ally and who charms and inspires his 
readers. 

Janvier, Thomas A. 
Pp. 235. 
1912. $ 


From the South of France. 
a York and London: Harper & Bros. 


There is as much individuality about 
stories as people and Thomas Janvier has 
a style quite unique. The five novelettes 
included in this collection have for a back- 
ground the ‘‘smiling land of Provence,” 
and he has told them with his customary 
charm and clever manipulation of surpri- 
zing situations. His diction is most digni- 
fied-and refined, almost formal at times, 
but the spirit of fun pervades them all, and 
the author’s keen sense of humor is evi- 
dent at every turn. 

A Thomas Janvier story means for the 
reader a good laugh, but it never involves 
any disagreeable innuendo, nor any bitter, 
sareastic criticism, only pure fun, and no 
one can make a eat or a dog into a sueccess- 
ful comedian as can this lovable author, in 
proof of which statement we advise a eare- 
ful contemplation of ‘*The Poodle of Mon- 


sieur Gaillard’ or ‘‘Madame Jolicceur’s 
Cat.” 

Rowley, Charles. Fifty Years of Work without 
Wages. 8vo, pp. 250. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. $3 = 


The memoir class of book seems to be 
coming into greater favor than ever with 
the publishers and with the public. Mr. 
Rowley’s personal reminiscences form the 
stuff and substance of this volume. Born 
in Laneashire he sings loudly the praises 
of that country and of the district in gen- 
eral. He does not shrink from describing 
the treeless coal country where there are 
no fields, but where there have been born 
such men as Cobden, the Manchester 
alderman—where De Quincey, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, and John Dalton, the father of modern 
chemistry, whose statue stands at the en- 
trance of the Manchester town hall, rose 
to fame. The present author is a charac- 
teristic Lancashire man, sturdy, alert- 
minded, and aggressive. He seems to have 
come in contact with most of the eminent 
north-country men of the day, and, indeed, 
in traveling. he made the acquaintance of 
ingland’s most famous artists, and boldly 
gives his estimate of the work and charac- 
ter of men like Maddox Brown, William 
Morris, and Holman Hunt. He even en- 
joyed the friendship of the Russian refugees 
of Fitz-Roy Square, such as Kropotkin, 
Father Gapon, and the man he speaks of 
as “‘one of the: finest escaped refugees,” 
‘““my friend, Dr. Soskiss, who married a 
ward of mine.’’ All, however, who are 
interested in Mr. Rowley and appreciate 
his brisk and breezy style must also be 
interested in his friends, some of whom 
enjoy no more than a local reputation. 
His notices of these friends range in length 
from-thirteen lines to a whole chapter; but 
the main thread of this autobiographical 
olla podrida is given under the broad head- 
ing of the ‘“ Hungry Era, when poverty 
and privation was the. lot of the Lanea- 
shire workers ’’; the Fighting Fifties, that 
is, the period of the Corn Law agitation; 
the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny; 
the Municipal Era during which Manchester 
undoubtedly carried out Municipal Social- 








ism in a more complete fashion than any 





community known to us. The rest of the 
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To-day’s Ford is to- 


The 


i buying world has at last 
come to understand 
that excessive weight in 
an automobile spells 
danger —and needless 
To-day’s 
strong, Vana- 
dium-built Ford ts to- 
morrow’s Car. 


More than 75,000 new Fords go into service this 
season—a proof that they must be right. Three 
passenger Roadster $590—five passenger touring 
car $690—delivery car $700—f.o.b. Detroit, 


name of 


nearest representative—from Ford Motor Com- 












































THE HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND | 





keeps children healthy 


Children never tire of the Health Merry-go-Round. 

It gives them healthful out-door amusement at home— , lo 

fresh air and exercise ae oe pc word — 

This machine is strongly built of seasoned hardwood, 

iron and steel and is 1 . oo pager te and neds, $3t0$8 
repair-proof. It is an ‘ af ° Sh p WACiORY woven td SALE 


sore Merry go-Round ~~ 
Dept. 211 Ct. 8. 


















ornament to the lawn. 

Every machine guar- 
anteed, Sent on Free 
Trial, Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. 


f 








Quiney, Ill, catalogues and offer. 


half aaron: 
MEAD CYCLE co. 


yw Agents Wanted 


n each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
le. Write for sheeted of fer. 


3 $10 to $27 


Te one 


i, y Lye: be 3 bay? ee Pnee ritiad allow 
ys 


nag mo dys for mt makes of ies cles at 
es. Shape NOT BUY until you get our 


rite 
Dept. A-172 CHICAGO 


eee inci $7 to $12 


without a 


e rear wheel: 





Prices $2.75 to $5°75. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY, Dept. 38A, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manuf 


af on the name 


BISSELL’ 


“*Cyco”’ BALL 


BEARING 


The name BISSELL’S has for thirty-six 
years typified the best Carpet Sweeper 


€ver made, hence when you purchase a sweeper don’t 

be satisfied with a ‘‘just as good’’ kind, when the best 

y ia Insist that the sweeper 

you buy bears the name BISSELL’S “Cyco” BALL BEARING, 

as this name guarantees to you durability, light running, thorough 
id sweeping, no dust, as well as preservation of car 

Bissell’s “Cyco” Ball Bearing is our very latest and most highly per- 


will cost you but a trifle more. 


Write for booklet, “Zasy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


acturers in the W. 





ts and rugs. 


fected machine and is on sale with all the leading trade of, the country. 
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work consists of a light and readable 
account of eminent artists and others, and 
is attractive because of the strong per- 
sonality of the author therein revealed, 
If the work is open to the charge of being 
scrappy, it is pleasant to take up for a few 
moments’ reading. It is profusely illus- 
trated, altho most of the pictures must be 
very familiar. 

Pryde, David. What Books to Read and How 
to Read. A new edition. With an introduction and 


classified lists of 1,700 oe ~e ancient and 


modern, by Francis W. llustrated with 
portrait. 12mo, pp. 204. hee ia Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 75 cents net. 


of Dr. Pryde’s, long out of print, and now 
wisely rescued from a place among the 
submerged. It should long serve as an 
excellent guide to young men and women, 
who feel that in the present multiplication 
of reading-matter they find themselves 
“in wandering mazes lost.’’ Dr. Pryde 
shows how a book is first to be tasted, and 
then read and mastered, its facts or the im- 


reader to be afterward put into the reader’s 
own language. A valuable addition to the 
work is the bibliography of 1,700 standard 
books in ancient and modern literature. 
In comprehensiveness and catholicity of 
taste the work may be in general com- 
mended. 


Scudder, Vida D. Socialism and Character. 
Cloth, pp. 431. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Attitudes toward Socialism, like Casar’s 
Gallic province, may be divided into three 
parts—first, that which, blindly seeing no 
errors within the socialistic propaganda 
and all evil without, blatantly blares out its 
adherence to the searlet standard; second- 
ly, that which with equal blindness and 
equally blatant blare condemns Socialism 
root and branch; and, thirdly, that which, 
seated on the fence and finding it com- 
fortable, remarks with the solemn _pro- 
fundity of ignorance, “‘ it might, and then 
again—it mightn’t.’’ But the boundaries 
between these divisions, as in Gaul, are 
not trigonometrically surveyed, and there 
is still room left for a small but commen 

ably courageous group which in seeking) 
really to understand Socialism brings with 
it an appreciation of life as a whole. An 
exposition by one of such a point of view 
is Miss Seudder’s latest book. In it she 
traces the dilemmas of our modern life, 
not only in its economies, but also in its 
ideals and religion, and sets forth both the 
significant factors in Socialism as a solution 
and the relation of the social ideal of the 
future to the future character of the in- 
dividual and the future religion. Both the 
blind Socialist and the blind anti-Socialist 
will find in it phrases to fling at each other’s 
heads, but Miss Scudder’s delightful 
literary style will draw them on to clearer 
vision and better feeling, while the in- 
different man, should he by happy accident 

pick up the book, will be fascinated and 

aroused. The section on the religious 

aspects of Socialism should be an eye- 
opener for irreligious Socialists and un- 
social religionists. The literary qualities 

of the book are unusual in the fertility of 

apt expression, and the richness of allusion. 


Battered.—SLasHer—“‘ Beenin a fight?” 





MasHER—* No. I tried to flirt with a 


| pretty suffragette.’’—Judge. 


A most useful little volume is this work . 


pression it produces on the mind of the 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


FROM FARO-TABLE TO SENATE 


ISSISSIPPI has its ‘‘ Jawn Shawp ” 
Williams, Wisconsin its “ Battling 
Bob ” LaFollette, South Carolina its Ben 
Tillman, and Arkansas its Jeff Davis of 
versatile talents and emotions, but none of 
these States has in the Senate a representa- 
tive more'typical of his particular envi- 
ronment than George Wingfield, who was 
recently appointed to succeed the late 
Senator Nixon of Nevada. Wingfield, ac- 
cording to the New York Press, and other 
leading dailies, is a true representative 
of what remains of the ‘‘ wild and woolly ” 
West. He is described as one of the best 
known gun men and gamblers in the 
Golden West, and, if we are correctly 
informed, his appointment to a seat in 
what some folks call ‘‘ the most august 
deliberative body in the world ”’ has not 
caused him to turn his back on his old 
environment and his reckless associates. 
Altho the acquisition of a fortune of 
perhaps fifteen million dollars has given 
him prestige which puts him in the Midas 
elass of Western financier-politicians, we 
read that he still holds on to the gambling 
business, in Tonopah, which has been a 
big source of revenue for several years. 
Whether he will be as successful working 
side by side with such minds as Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, and John Sharp 
Williams remains to be seen. The story of 
his picturesque rise from cowboy-gambler 
to United States Senator, as told in The 
Press, follows: 
Wingfield is the leading gambler of the 
West. He is the owner of the Tonopah 
Club, where the biggest of all the Nevada 
tigers has its lair. The “tiger” attains 
ts largest growth in Nevada. just at pres- 
ent. Wingfield is the pale, iron-nerved 
type of man that once used to be common 
on the Mississippi River steamboats and 
in the dealer’s chair of Western faro-banks, 
but which now is fast disappearing. Altho 
his reputation as a ‘‘ gun man ”’ extends to 
the farthest frontiers, he is said never to 
seek a quarrel. When one is thrust upon 
him, however, none ever has been quicker 
on the trigger than he. With the lethal 
weapons used in the games of high finance 
he is reputed to be equally swift and sure. 
He is thirty-six years old, and his fortune 
is estimated at all the way from $12,000,000 
to three times that amount. 
It is no especial wonder that Wingfield 
was appointed to succeed Nixon. He and 
Nixon were partners for years in various 
enterprises, and each amassed much 
wealth. Together they practically con- 
trolled the politics of Nevada. Up to not 
long ago gambling was a recognized and 
perfectly legal business or industry in 
Nevada. It was protected by law. It no 
longer is legalized, but it goes on just as of 
old. Out in Nevada it is not considered 
anything against a man to gamble or even 
to own a gambling-house or to conduct one. 
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A plain talk on 


There are three mistaken 
carbon deposit— 


DIGES 


ideas on 


(1) Light colored oil is commonly 
supposed to leave the least carbon deposit. 
(2) Heavy-bodied oils are often avoided 
through fear of excessive carbon deposit. 
(3) Claims that some lubricating oils are 
*““non-carbon’’ are often accepted as 
sound. 


Our experience has clearly shown that: 
(1) Color is an unsafe guide in de- 


termining the amount of carbon in an 
oil. 


(2) The body of the oil does not de- 
termine the amount of carbon deposit. 
The heaviest oil that can be properly used 
gives the most efficient automobile lubri- 
cation. 


(3) ‘* Non-carbon ” oils do not exist. 
Lubricating oils are a hydro-carbon prod- 
uct. Were all carbon eliminated, the a7. 
could not lubricate. The free carbon is the 
only carbon that can be safely removed. 
The amount of carbon deposited in the 
cylinders depends partly on the carburetion and 


gasoline combustion, partly on the oil, partly 
on its fitness for the car. 


»> 


Unfortunately, the more the layman tries to 
comprehend carbon deposit, the more he is be- 
wildered. He needs authoritative guidance. 


Equipped with the experience gained from our 
authoritative position in lubrication, we studied 
every make of American automobile and many 
foreign makes. 


We found that no one grade of lubricating oil 
‘would suit all cars. We produced our Gargoyle 
Mobiloils in several grades, and prepared a 
schedule showing the correct grade for each make 
of car. 


The complete schedule (printed in part on the 
right) will be mailed you on request. 


We refined and filtered these oils to remove 
free carbon. Aside from furnishing the correct 
oil for each car, that is the most that any pro- 
ducer can do toward eliminafing carbon deposit. 


_We can say without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that these oils establish a world standard 
for automobile lubrication. 


GARGOY 


Mobiloil : 


A grade for each type of motor 






. Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in barrels, half-barrels, in 5 and 1 
gallon sealed white cans. They are named : 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A.” | 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘ B.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil a z.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “* Arctic.” 
All are branded with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of manu- 


facture. They are handled by the higher class garages, auto-supply 
stores and others who supply lubricants. 





Senator Wingfield, is interested in mining 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, 
General Sales Offices, 29 Broadway, New York City. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 
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Carbon Deposit. 








A guide to correct Automo- 
bile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car in- 
dicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 
For example, “‘A’’ means “* Garg oyle Mobiloil A."’ ‘‘Arc.’” 



















































































































































































means “* Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both 
pleasure aud commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
MODEL OF 1908 1909 1910 191 1912 
Sisl Si st Bisl Sis Pa 
CARS EGU 
3) 3) 2) 3) 2) 3] 2) 5] 2) 3 
Abbott Detroit......]....|----].---|.--.4 A |Are] A lArc] A |Arc. 
Alco veas|.-..fAre,|Ared Arc.|ArcJArc.|Arc.!Arc.|Arc. 
f E| A jArc] A |Arc] A A |Arc. 
A E A |ArcJArc.|ArcJArc./Arc.! Arc.|Arc. 
y ALT E;/E]JE|E/E AJA 
by «| E| E] E| E jArejArc] A} A 
A A| A |jArc] A |Arcd A |Arc] A |Arc. 
A] A |Arc] A-jArc] A [Arc] A [Arc 
-|-:.-1 A JAred A |Arcl A /Arc] A |Arc. 
E|A|E]A]|EJ]A [Arc] A [Arc 
ef ATATALATLALATLATLA 
seeddeceelesef A [Ared A |ArcJArc.|Arc: 
ALAIE/TA/E]A/E]A\E 
AILA/I|AITLAJAJTAIAIAIA 
Arc] A |ArcdArc.|Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc. 
E }Arc./Arc.] Arc.|AreJArc.|Arc.| Arc.|Are. 
EJA|A/[A/E]A|E]A/E 
A|A/|A]A|E]A jArc] A [Arc 
sosdcccclesedocceleceg A LAT A [Are 
AIA, A] BAJA [Arc] A /Arc 
-.-JAre.|ArcdAre./Arc| A {Arc.! Arc.'Arc. 
B/B|B;] BB; Bi Bi] BIB | B 
ese-f...-]... fAre.|Are] A |ArcJArc./Arc. 
E/|AJE]JE|;/EJA/SALA/A 
ALTA/A]TA|ATATATIA [Arc. 
sesfeees]...f A |Ared A [AreJArc.'Arc, 
EJ A;|E/IA/EJA/JEJA[A 
PE Ae Oe See ee er Se Ye 
E}A/|E]AJ|E] A] E [JAre./Arc. 
AITB;AI B/E] B/AI BIA 
ALA!IALTLA;SAJTASATAIA 
ATB|A]B/A/]B/A]B/A 
A}A| A /Arc./ArcdArc.|Are]Are.|Arc. 
... JAre.'!AreJ Arc.|Arc! Arc.|ArcArc.|Are 
EI} BJ/A/LA|A] BIA] AIA 
-t-....]..-4 EB] E | E | E [Are./Arc. 
E| E| E] A |jArc] E| E}] E| E 
E}| B| E| B /Arcd A |Are] A |Arc. 
E}B|A]B{A] BA} A [Arc. 
cofeeselecepeeee].eef A JAred A [Arc. 
A |Arce] A jArcd....]....J...s]..-s 
AJAJATATJA [Arc]....].... 
A|E]A|E]A |jArc] E/E 
-}..+-]....JAre.|Arcd A |Are] A /Arc. 
Arc.|Arc Arc.!Arc Arc.|AreJArc.|Arc 
B|A|B|A/|B|B]|B/A, 
A|E]A|E]A [Arc] A [Arc 
AJAITAJAITAJAITAIA 
AJ[ATA/SAITAI[AJTAIA 
ALALATLA F....b. 004.50]... 
A} ETA /Are] A |Are] A [Arc 
seeelessJoees[-..-fAre.|Are]Arc./Arc 
A|E]A]|E]A [Are] A /Arc. 
sleceslevasleceddecccle oe ATC ArcuArc./Are. 
joc. 4d....)... fArelAreJAre./AreJArc.|Are. 
E}B;A|B|{A]BI[A/ BIA 
i a eee ee ee EP Se ee 
A|E]AJ|AJ]A /Arel A [Arc] A jAre. 
JATA me Son ee oF ae eee 
B|A}]B/; A! BIA] B [Arc] B [Are 
.| A | EB [Arc.'ArcJArc.|ArcjArc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc. 
LALA A | A 1JArc.!ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
JALAL ALELT ASE] A/EJ E/E 
|AlLATA!]ELA]E] A] E]-A [Arc. 
B | E [Arc.|Arct A | E | A |ArcJArc.|Arc. 
A | E |Arc.'ArclArc.!Arc] A! A] A !Arc. 
JEJELE E|)E|E;[E;JE E 
Re ay E | E [Arc.{ArcdAre.|Arc. 
A|EIA A|EJA|/E]ATE 
Sedhwoiboedssedecilesed th ea Ee 
Mercer... coe bes i Ae | A jArcd A jArced A [Arc. 
Minerva Knight... tee seabvosdls daghincal- ak O-ae hake 
seine A|EJA Arc.'Arc] A |Arcd A |Arc. 
lan JAE] AE] A | E [Arc./ArcjArc./Arc. 
National JAE] A lArcl A} AL ASAT ALA 
kland are A} E]A| E] A /Ared A |Arc. 
Oldsmobile JALELT ASE A|EJA A |Are. 
piacere JAE] A/]E] A} E [Are.jArcJArc.|Are. 
Pac! ITE E {Arc./Are]Arc.|Arce4Arc.|ArcJ Arc.|Afc. 
Panhard. JALET AE] A|E] AE] A [Arc. 
Panhard Kaight. Be ae eee Oe Pe Sn ee 
ee OC ES ‘JAre.|Arc Are.|ArcAre.|Are|Arc.|Arcd Arc: |Arc. 
A/ELA]E]A|E]Aj{A}....|.... 
A|E]A jArcjArc./Arc] A jArcd A |Arc. 
pense fess df eeede ss feeeel-- JAre.|Ared Are. /Arc 
Al E] A! E JAre.'ArcjArc.!AreJArc.|Arc. 
| A | EJ] A |Ared A /Arc] A |Ared A [Arc. 
ATE] A/|A]AJ]A]A (ArcJArc.jArc. 
A{A]TA|A]JAJALA [ArclArc./Arc. 
j...j--- A] E] A] ELA [Atel Al] E 
A|E] A /jArc] A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc. 
A|A]A|AJ]A]E]A [Arcl A [Arc. 
Al|EIA| E JArc.|ArcjAre./ArcjArc.|/Arc 
A;}E|A|E E| A} E [Are.jArc 
Simplex A | E [JArc. AreJAre.'ArcjArc.' Arc Arc.|Arc. 
Speedwell 2.4 A [ArejArc.'!Are] A |Arcd A /Arc. 
Stanley... D|D]D|D] D/|D] D| DI Di D 
Stearns A|E] AA ]AreJArc] A jAre} A |Are. 
Stearns Knight.. FS Sa Fa PG Fee Ped Pe AIA 
Stevens Duryea... A | E |Arc.'Arc] Are,'ArcJAre.'AreJArc.|Arc. 
Stoddard Dayton....]....}....J E | E JAre.|Are] A | AITAIA 
Stoddard Dayton- / el RA i Re Fes es a 
Knight {heen aot oo coe © “| : 
Thomas...........J AJ} EJ E|}EJE|E}]E;E;Aj/E 
MENG Coss vawaance E}] A/|E] A} E [Are./ArcjArc./Arc. 
Welc! A ALEPA! Bt....1-..7..5. “a 
Welch Detroit. Ua sv ce sponained makes A | We Bess dese 
White (Gas)... -s|-s-f....|...-)Are,'Ared Arc,| Are Are.| Are, 
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bring him in considerable wealth. 


























There never was 

a thirst that Coca- 

Cola couldn't satisfy. 

It goes, straight as an 

arrow, to the dry spot. 
And besides this, 


satisfies to a T the call 
for something purely 
delicious and deli- 
ciously pure—and 
wholesome. 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes 
Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


The Coca-Cola Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Our new booklet, 


™| 
F ree telling of Coca- 


Cola vindication 
at Chattanooga, for the asking. 
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annual income of some $200,000. 


is not known. 


a hint. 
The rise of George Wingfield from an 


swiftness. There are various versions as 
to how he got his start. 
ly accepted story, and one which Wing- 
field has never denied, is that he blew into 
Tonopah, in 1901, with $150 which he had 
borrowed from Nixon, the man he succeeds 
in the Senate. In fact from that day 
until the time of Nixon’s death, recently, 
the careers of the two men ran along the 
same channel. Wingfield was born, some 
say in Arkansas, others Oregon, and still 
others New Mexico. Until Senator Wing- 
field’s official biography is printed in the 
Blue Book of Congress no one will be 
able to say what State is entitled to the 
honor. As a youngster he became a cow- 
puncher, and later landed at Golconda, 
a Lining-camp near Winnemucca, Nev. 
There he became acquainted with Nixon, 
who, until his election as.Senator, in 1904, 
was president of a bank at Winnemucca, 
@ way station on the Southern Pacific. 
Nixon was also the “‘ State agent ”’ for that 
lrailway. At Golconda and at Winne- 
|mucea Wingfield bet on the cards in faro- 
| banks consistently and carefully, but with 
| varying fortunes, for then, as now and as 
| always, a square game is merely a tradition, 
| He did a little cow-punching and a little 
|mining, but mostly he was a gambling- 
| house hanger-on. Poker, faro, and keno 
| had equal charms for Wingfield. Finally 
|he went flat broke, and got the historic 
| $150 stake from Nixon. Wingfield had 
heard that the game at Tonopah was 
|‘ easy,’ and decided to go thither and test 
ae 

| Wingfield found Tonopah- “ easier ” 
|than he expected. He had a great run 
|of luck and gyramided and parlayed 
| his winnings until they reached several 
| thousands of dollars. Then, after he had 
| repaid his $150 Nixon loan, he determined 
to quit bucking faro from the player’s 
side of the table, so he started the Tonopah 
Club. He had a partner in this, but it 
was not long until Wingfield’s share 
as principal owner in the enterprise was 
valued at more than $1,000,000. 





Up to 1906, it seems, Wingfield was 
known chiefly as only a successful gambler. 
He attended strictly to his business at the 
Tonopah Club, and made money fast. 
In those days the mines in that district 
were yielding a million dollars a month. 
Goldfield at that time had a population 
of 15,000, its bank deposits totaled 
$15,000,000, and lots its principal 


THE BEST” LIGHT 


A ortable, pure white, steady, safe 
fight. Brighter than electricity 
or acetylene. 


on 





100 candle power. No 


grease, dirt or odor. Lighted instantly. 


Costs 2 ets. per week. Over 200styles. 

very lamp warranted. Agents want- 

ed. Writefor catalog. Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 
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also, and in a number of other things that 
The 
Tonopah Club is said to yield him an 
How 
much he derives from his other enterprises 
No one even hazards a 
guess at the amount, and Wingfield, one of 
the most secretive of men, never has given 


impecunious cowboy-gambler to the Senate 
of the United States is remarkable in its 


The most wide- 


Gingerbread 


Well-made Gingerbread, never soggy, but 
fluffy and light, delights the children and is 
pleasing to grown-ups. To make it creamy, | 
iluffy and light, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-— Beat one-half pound butter and six 
ounces of sugar to a cream, add six well-beaten 
eggs and beat thoroughly. Dissulve one tea- #f 
spoonful soda ina little hot water,add it to two | 
cups molasses ; mix and stirinto the first mixture; 
then add six tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Con- 
H| densed Milk diluted with one and three-fourths 
f}} cups water,and one quartand a pintof flour. Beat # 
| smooth ; add two heaping table. | 
spoonfuls of ginger, mix, pour 
into well greased shallow pans 
and bare in a moderate oven | 
about forty minutes. 


Write for 
Borden's Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. | 
) ** Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 


New York jf 
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TWO GLASSES IN ONE 


FOR ONE-HALF PRICE, $15 

—high and low power—equally good for ay and night use— 
distant, or near view. ALL the service of several glasses in one. 
One delighted purchaser says of 


DA-NITE BINOCULARS 
“Tam well pleased with them; more than I expected. All 
the boys here anxious to own a pair.”’ 

Gro. P. Srorm, U. S, Army, Fort Liscum, ALaska 

DA-NITE Binoculars are only half the price of glasses of one 
power—$ 15.00 including carrying case and cord. 
Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, Theatregoers — send for 
Booklet F-1 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN CO., 723 Sansom St.,Philadelphia 


FREE 





More Cow Sense 


A New Hampshire farmer has a herd of 
fifteen Jersey Cows which in 1911 averaged 
7089 lbs. milk. Most of these cows pro- 


duced a calf also. Does your herd equal 
this? 


Another New Hampshire farmer was asked 
if he had half his milch herd Jerseys for the 
purpose of improving the quality of the 
milk. Heanswered: ‘‘Of course they do 
that ; but I keep them because I can’t find 
cows that will give more milk ina year than 
Jerseys give. Other breeds may give 
more milk when they first come in, but 
they don’t hold out as well.”’ 


Last spring this farmer sold off all his other 
cows, and now keeps only Jerseys, although 
he gets no more for his milk than do those 
who keep other breeds. Yet it pays. This 
farmer came from Scotland about twenty 
years ago, went in debt for a farm, stock 
and tools. He has paid for all and, besides, 
has sent his two children through college. 


It is not only quality of milk, but the 
lower cost at which it can be produced 
that tells—the net profit. 


The Jersey is the most profitable cow for 
all purposesof dairying ; this was the verdict 
at the St. Louis Exposition dairy test. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 











MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 


& 324 W. 23d St.,New York. 
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street were held at $1,000 a front foot. | 
Wingfield saw no opportunity for extending 
his gambling operations to Goldfield, 
but he did see a fine chance to specul: te 
successfully in real estate. We read on: 


One night a Mr. Elliott, who had 


“eleaned up” in Bullfrog and who had 


become a partner in a mine-promoting | 


frm at Goldfield, was in the Tonopah 
Club. Elliott was a plunger, and that 
night he dropt $20,000 at Wingfield’s 
place. When asked to settle he tendered 
a cheek for $5,000 and a_ certificate 
for 100,000 shares of Goldfield Laguna 
Mining Company stock, which was then 
selling at 15 cents. This was accepted. 
Wingfield began to take an interest in 
mining stocks from that time forth. In 
a short time Laguna was selling freely at 
$2 a share. Incidentally, every.one who 
worked at the Tonopah Club got to making 
money in mining shares. Wingfield was 
the Andrew Carnegie of Nevada. All his 
“voung men” prospered. One of his faro- 
dealers promoted Goldfield Daisy, which 
ballooned up to $6 a share on a capital- 
ization of 1,500,000 shares. At the market 
price in those days the mine was worth 
$9,000,000, but it never earned a dollar 
for its stockholders. 

That sort of thing made’ 
keener than ever. He and Nixon drew 
closer together. They made some profita- 
ble deals in mining properties and then 
they formed a pool and acquired owner- 
ship of control of the merged $36,000,000 
Goldfield Consolidated, which was their 
corporate creation. 

After that Wingfield’s connection with 
the Tonopah Club did not take much of his 
time. He was in the thiek of things at 
Goldfield, and was reputed to be the power 
behind the market in mining stocks. 
Onee Nixon had been the bigger man: 
now Wingfield was regarded as the chief, 
and Nixon only a cireumstance in the 
partnership. Wingfield belonged to the 
Goldfield Stock Exchange and was an 
active and conspicuous member. Even 
out on the curb, where there was buy- 
ing and selling far into the night,. he 
always was in the thick of the fray. 
What he said—and he said little—was 
telegraphed to the mining-stock markets 
of the East as authoritative opinion. 
The leading citizens of the place used 
to congregate at the Montezuma Club, 
and there Wingfield would remark cau- 
tiously that such and such a stock would 
sell at $20 before it would sell at $10. 
The New York curb-market would have 
the news by the time it opened, and the 
Goldfield Stock Exchange would have a 
lot of fresh buying-orders from the public 
by the time it began business next morning 
always at higher prices. Those were 
golden days. 

Wingfield just had turned his thirtieth 
year then. He is described by one who 
knew him well as being of meager frame. 
His face showed an extreme pallor that 
might have come from ill-health, years of 
hardship, or careless habits. This was all 
the more striking because nearly every one 
in Goldfield or Reno or Tonopah, or any- 
where else in Nevada, is deeply sunburned. 
Only the dealers and lookouts in the gam- 
bling-houses are untanned, even by the 
suns of other years. Wingfield’s gaze 
hever was steady. It continually shifted 


Wingfield 
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On the “Concrete City” 





N the illustration below, the Turner Con- 
struction Company of New York has 
brought together in a scale drawing an 

accurate representation of most of the im- 
portant modern concrete buildings which 
they have erected during the past nine years, 
at an approximate cost of $12,000,000. 


It is an imposing display of best types of 
modern construction—‘‘a concrete city”’ 
indeed—scientifically designed for maximum 
service ‘at minimum cost and minimum 
maintenance. 


It is significant that 95 per cent of the 
entire roof area is covered with the Barrett 
Specification type of roofing, The figures 
are as follows : 

Barrett Specification type of 

POG uses Se - 1,490,523 sq. 
Plastic Roofings ", 14,714 sq. 
Slate Roofings . 21,640 sq. 
Tile Roofings . 5,619 sq 
Ready Roofings 38,381 sq. 
Copper Roofings «.69305.8q- 
All other kinds 7,448 sq 

It is important to remember that while 


all these buildings were constructed by the 
Turner Construction Company, the specifi- 


cations were drawn by a large number of 
architects and engineers. 


Barrett Specification Roofs were almost 
unanimousiy selected for one reason only, 
namely, that they would give Setter service 
at /ower cost, than any other roof covering. 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no 
painting or similar attention — in other 
words, there are no maintenance costs. 
They will last upwards of 20 years without 
any care. 

The superior economy of Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs justifies their adoption not 
only on big first-class concrete buildings, 
but on every flat roofed building from a 
tenement to a skyscraper—from a small 
mill to a modern manufacturing plant cost- 
ing millions. But be sure it’s a_ real 
Barrett Specification Roof. The only way 
to be sure is to incorporate The Barrett 
Specification in full in your plans. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification free 
on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- pe 
burgh. Cincinnati, Kansas City, <a 

Minneapolis. New Orleans, Seattle. 
The PATERSON MFG. CO. Ltd... 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. Van- 
couver, St. John, N.B,, Halifax,N.S. 













































coming battered. 









Does Your Can 
Breed Flies ? 


The worst breeding place for flies is the battered, 
“ open garbage can. 
<-tell us that the only way to exterminate these 
.«  disense - spreading pests is to stamp out their 
\ breeding places. 
od Protect your family! Keep your back-yard 

- clean—your garbage tightly shut in by using 


a9 CAN—ForAshesand Garbage 
Witt § PAIL—For General Use 


made of corrugated steel, galvanized (rust-proof) 
that stands the roughest handling without be- 
i The lid fits closely — makes 
Witt, Cans and Pails odor-proof, dog-proof, fly- 
proof. They cost but alittle more than the 
ordinary kiad—last twice as long. 
Three sizes of both can and pail. 
dealer hasn't Witt’s write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. K, 2118 Winchell Av., Cincinnat’, 0. 
(@me LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 


Health officers everywhere 


If your 
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The Girl 


Who Doesn’t 
Smile 






















The habitual expression of the face 
depends most upon the condition of 
the teeth. 





where smiles are not allowed to play freely. 





Two habits that soon grow inseparable 


@| are smiling features and the daily use of | 






Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 













Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


First of all, Dr. Lyon’s is safe to use. 
is a velvet, pure and gritless powder. i 
tains no glycerine, gelatine or saccharine to | 
slowly work harm. 

Dr. Lyon's preserves the teeth by keeping 
them scrupulously clean—hard and healthy 
gums result from the thorough brushing it in- 
duces as well as a beautifull polished natu- 
ral whiteness. A pure and jhe fragrance 
a is imparted to the breath. is 
| Three generations owe lifetimes of perfect | 
teeth to Dr. Lyon. Before you have used 
one can you will fully understand why. 

Use Dr. Lyon’s night and morning, 
above all at night. Teach its use to 
your children to assure them al- 
ways perfect teeth, even in old age. 


What Dr. Lyon's does not do should 
be entrusted only to your dentist to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Youth and beauty soon fade in features 
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© \the labor revolution that threatened in 


| that he was a man of the coldest daring. 
| 


% | MARQUARD AND HIS PRED- 
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to and fro, perhaps a matter of habit. 
A man who deals or works as lookout 
in a gambling-house has to keep a swiftly- 
shifting eye on every part of the board. 
Wingfield was cold of manner and taciturn 
of disposition. He was noted for his 
| secretiveness. 

| As the years went on Wingfield and Nixon 
| tightened their hold on the mines and 
ithe banks of Nevada. Nixon was below 
| middle height, rather inclined to stoutness, 





|but very dapper. His steel-gray eyes 
| were absolutely without expression, but | 
|he was a kindly, companionable ‘man | 
compared to Wingfield. Wingfield gathered | 
@ newspaper or so into his net. Usually 
he had to take them on foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, for he was a patron of literature 
when it came to lending money to a Ne- 
| vada newspaper, altho he was inexorable 
|about claiming what was due him when 
|the term of the loan expired. 

In those days, about six years ago 
when everything and every one was riding 
on the top wave of prosperity, the Demo- 
crats were victorious’ in the State election. 
Sparks was elected Governor, and Denver 
S. Dickerson, the candidate of the labor- 
unions, Lieutenant Governor. Some 
time before that Dickerson had been 
confined in the ‘ bull-pen” at Cripple 
Creek, when the Government had inter- 
vened to quell the labor riots there. Not 
long after that a labor-war threatened 
Goldfield. A few of the ‘‘ wise ones ”’ saw 
it coming, and sold out their holdings at 
top prices. They made millions. They 
rather liked the idea of a labor-war, so 
they could buy back their stocks at 
bankrupt sale prices. It was then that 
Wingfield practically broke the back of 





| Nevada. It was then also that he proved 





ECESSORS 


ICHARD W. MARQUARD of the 
New York Giants, better known 
throughout the baseball world as ‘‘ Rube,”’ 
is probably the most talked-of pitcher of 
to-day. He did some pretty high-grade 
pitching last year but it was not until the 
beginning of the present season that he 
reached the height of his twirling powers— 
if he has reached it at all. He has had fine 
support, says the New York Tribune, in an 








Engraving: Coats of Arms, 
Crests, Book-Plates, Signets. 
Dies for Medals to commemorate 
events, and individual portraits. 
Send for sample impressions 


ADAM PIET 10th floor, Mutual 


Life Bidg., Phila. 







article on his remarkable series of victories, 
but his own effectiveness has been the real 
factor in his suecess. He is being hailed as 
one of the greatest pitchers of alltime. T'he 
Tribune gives us a brief story of Marquard’s 
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rise, and some particulars concerning a few 
great pitchers of former days who dis- 
tinguished themselves by winning long 
strings of consecutive victories: 


Marquard was born at Cleveland in 
1889, and his first regular engagement was 
with the Canton Club of the Central 
League in 1907, the same club, by the way, 
where the great and only Cy Young made 
his bow in baseball some seventeen years 
before. From Canton he joined the Indian- 
apolis Club of the American Association, 
where his pitching was the sensation of the 
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‘Ghe that onus itself ~ 
The \ figs 

Gate- tis Cheap 
way toa Power— 
Wonderful Eleven 
Market Railroads 

Distributing Center 

Foran Empire of 500,000 


prosperous people. Virgin field for tae manu- 
facture of everything used by farm and home: 
farm implements, engines, building materials, 
paints, oils, furniture, household goods, food 
and clothing. 


Cheap Power— 
11 R.R. Lines Diverging 
Cheap gas and coal from surrounding de- 
<i A es electricity from nearby water- 
Fall. Convenient factory sites at low cost. 


Municipal control of public utilities makes 
tax rate very low. Delightful place to live. 


Investigate Calgary. Let me send you at 
once our literature and give you individual 
information as to your own industry or plans. 

Andrew Miller, Commissioner 

The Industrial and Development Bureau 

231 Eighth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


















} 1908 season. “So consistent was his work 

















An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the cloth diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physis 
cians, nurses and mothers. Sold by dry goods and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price—$1.00 per hundred, 

WHITELAW PAPER GooDs > nag 
232 Washington 8t., ti Tis 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear naw as 
well as @ anyicdy. — Oh, 
thing rn E 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
air in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in myself, only that 
I hear all right. 


**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


. made low soundsand whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it.’ Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 































A Remarkable fe anid uae Carried in Grip. or 

Overcoat Pocket. Standard. ‘Keyboard. Does Work 

of $100 Machine. Over 26,000 in Daily Use. 
‘ortable T; has less than 


he secret of our 818 price. 
It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bil- 

ling 
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A. Y. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


Machine . 
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that John T. Brush, owner of the Giants, 
paid the Indianapolis Club $11,000 for his 
release, which at that time was the highest 
price ever paid for a pitcher. Since then 
Marty O’Toole cost the Pittsburg Pirates 
$22,500. 

Marquard was badly beaten in the first 
game he pitched for the Giants and it cost 
him his confidence, so that in 1909 and 1910 
he was of little or no service to his team 
and was generally dubbed “ the $11,000 
lemon.”” John J. MeGraw was patient, 
however, and never lost confidence in the 
big southpaw. In the spring of 1911 he 
was carefully coached by Wilbert Robin- 
son, and last season came into his own, so 
that he led the National League pitchers, 
with a record of twenty-four won and only 
seven lost. His work in the world’s series 
with the Philadelphia Athletics was a bit 
disappointing, not that he was hit freely, 
but because the hits were of the healthy, 
timely kind, which counted against the 
Giants. 

This year he has been pitching in re- 
markable form, showing wonderful control 
and using his head to save his arm as 
much as possible. In sixteen games he 
has signed only thirty-one free passes to 
first base, while he is charged with only 
one wild pitch and one hit batsman. 

Baseball-pitechers have earned fame on 
the diamond in divers and sundry ways, 
but the ones, as a rule, who are the most 
talked about are those who have earned 
their niche in the baseball hall of fame by a 
run of consecutive victories. In view of 
the prominence of Marquard at this time 
much interest has been exprest in what 
other pitchers have done along the same 
line and the following statistics have been 
furnished by McLean Kennedy, who has 
delved deeply into baseball lore and is the 
proud possessor of every box score and 
record in the major league for the last 
twenty-eight years. Only two other men 
in the country are known to have collec- 
tions of baseball data the equal of his. 

A few pitchers have made fame for them- 
selves by a winning streak who didn’t 
amount to much before or after their run. 
For instance, Jack Luby fell into a win- 
ner’s groove, and before he recovered some 
seventeen games were won in succession. 
Luby is credited by some historians with 
getting away with twenty straight, but no 
records can be found to substantiate this. 
A careful analysis of his work shows that 
he wasn’t entirely responsible for this won- 
derful record. The Chicago team was go- 
ing strongly at that time and Luby was the 
one to be carried on to fame by being the 
selection for box duty on the team’s lucky 
and winning days. Bill Hutchinson, then 
the most famous of twirlers, was the main- 
stay of Anson’s team at the time, but 
Dame Fortune passed him by for Luby 
when it came to consecutive victories. 

The world’s record in any league belongs 
to Thomas Lovett, a really great pitcher. 
He made it during the season of 1887. 
Lovett was then pitching for Bridgeport, 
of the Eastern League. Starting on the 
spring training trip, he won twenty-four 
straight games, every one nine innings or 
over. The exhibition games were against 
stronger teams than the clubs in the East- 
ern circuit. 

Timothy J. Keefe holds the major league 
world’s mark made right in the height of 
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life of the contract. 
Local Agents: 
Yer hil 

Sells 80 Olivers 


Johnstown, N. ¥.—I have handled the 
Oliver as a side line, using only spare time 
for demonstrating and selling, and have 
placed in the neighborhood of 80 machines. 

The unrivaled machine and the unequaled 
sales organization of The Oliver Typewriter 
Company make your Local Agency Propo- 
sition one that affords any energetic person 
an excellent opportunity to enlarge his 
bank account by simply using spare mo- 
ments to good advantage. 

CHAS. A. MILLER. 
Johnstown Motor Car Co. 


Village Jeweler Sells 
Oliver Typewriters 





Brighton, Ontario—During the past seven- 
teen months I have sold nine Oliver Type- 
writers in this village. Selling typewriters 
is very pleasant and profitable employment 
and can be carried on without interfering 
with other business interests. 

WM. M. KETCHUM, 
Jeweler and Optician. 


Real Estate Dealer 
Sells Olivers in Spare Time 


Alma, Kan.—I have been your agent here 
for several years. More Oliver Typewriters 
sold here than all other machines com- 
bined. . B. . 
Real Estate and Loans. 
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All Classes Profit Through Oliver 


Typewriter Local Agencies 


NE of the most amazing things about the Oliver Sales Or- 


ganization is the fact that it dovetails into so many branches of business, 
practically all the professions and innumerable occupations. 
many a business is its Oliver Typewriter Exclusive Agency Franchise. 
doctors whose Oliver Agency pays their office and all other professional expense. 
sell Oliver Typewriters in spare time and make more than their salaries. 
thousand Local Agents are now in the field for 


OLIVER 


The most valued asset of 
There are lawyers and 
Salaried men 
More than fifteen 


Typewrit@r 


Banker Profits by Oliver 
Local Agency 


Story City, lowa—It has been a pleasure 
to me to act as agent. I think the only new 
machines sold in this town since 1906 have 
been Olivers, and the best part of the whole 
proposition is that every customer is satis- 
fied H. T. HENRYSON, 

President First National 


Lumber Dealer Sells 
Oliver Typewriters 


Culbertson, Neb.—I have been represent- 
ing The Oliver Typewriter in my territory 
for about three years. The Oliver local 
agency plan is a grand success. 

J. BRANTLEY, Manager. 
The Barnett Lumber Company, 


A Postmast "2S 


Itasca, Texas— Your Company offers greater 
possibilities to its Local Agents than any 
other vocation in life to the young man. 
Energy, push, honesty and integrity are rec- 
ognized, and any young man so equipped 
will forge to the front with the Oliver or- 
ganization. J. S. RICHARDS, 

Postmaster. 


ank. 





Stationery Firm Values 
Oliver Agency 


Springfield, Vermont—The Oliver Agency 
is surely worth having, not only as a direct 
means of increasing one’s profits, but also 
from the prestige that results from the 
combined relationship. We believe it will 
pay any firm or person to take on and sell 
Oliver Typewriters. 

W. H. WHEELER & SON, 
Stationery and Office Supplies 


n But we pick new men cautiously, carefully. 
cessful applicant gets the Exclusive Agency for new Oliver Typewriters in his territory during the 
Note the diverse occupations, trades and professions represented by these 


The Standard Visible Writer 


There is room for as many more. 


Each suc- 


Public Stenographer 
Wins as Agent 


Lamar, Mo.—For the past ten years I 
have been local representative for The 
Oliver Typewriter and wish to express my 
appreciation of the efficient services ren- 
dered at all times by your force. 

mar is an Oliver town, there being at 
least three times as many Olivers in use 
here as all other makes of machines com- 
bined. ORA VAN PELT, 
Stenographer and Notary Public. 
1 ms 


Inv t Company 
Makes Agency Pay 





Norman, Okla.—We have placed over one 
hundred machines in Norman. The results 
are pretty good evidence of what we have 
done. STATE INVESTMENT CO., 

By C. M. GREISMER, President. 


Newspaper Editor 
Proud of Oliver Agency 


Long Prairie, Minn.—Although our vil- 
lage is small the steady income from my 
Oliver business has been very pleasing. I 
have taken as much pride in pushing the 
Oliver as I have in pushing The Leader, 
which I own and edit. 

RUDOLPH LEE, Editor The Leader. 


Insurance Man Sells 
Oliver Typewriters 


Skowhegan, Maine—There are more Oli- 
vers here than of any other one manufac- 
ture. It is fun to sell them. 

CHARLES FOLSOM-JONES, 
I and Invest ti 





How to Apply for a Local Agency 


Just tell us who you are and why you want the agency. 
We do not demand exclusive services or require 
previous selling experience, but the men we choose 
must measure up to a high character standard. Address 


Agency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


386 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 








cone. SHort 





the season of 1888. His remarkable run of 












Lonce, Lee County, 
Short, Jr., Architect. 








For mountain camp or seashore cottage— ) 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


Bring out the natural beauty of the grain of 
the wood, and prolong its life. 
ground pigments used—colors cannot fade. 
The soft, artistic effect harmonizes with natural 
surroundings far better than paint—and paint 
costs twice as much. 
Write today for 22 stained miniature shingles & booklet 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., li7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, N. Y.; 218 
Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 


AGENTS: F. H. McDonald,Grand Rapids; H.M Hooker Co., 

Chicago; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane aud Tacoma, 

Wash., and Portland, Ore.; Sherman Kimball, San Fran- 
Ha fPech} & Co., H 


Best English 


Race St., Phila. 


lulu, and DEALERS. 





cisco; 
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Take what you want, 
When you want it. 





A snap-shot in one two- 
hundredth part of a second 
—a slow snap-shot in the 
shade, even indoor snap- 
shots under favorable con- 
ditions, and all without the 
loss of any vf the Kodak 
simplicity. Such are the 
capabilities of the : 


Special 
KODAKS 


1A, Special, pictures2%x4%, $50.00 


- F pictures34%x4\%, 52.00 
3A, 2 pictures34x5%, 65.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail, 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 
nineteen consecutive victories came with 
| just one flaw, and that time it was criti- 
| cised by some writers. He was relieved by 
a pitcher named George in the fifth inning 
of a game won in order to save him for the 
following day. 

James McCormack, the great hurler that 
flourished in the big league during the early 
’80’s, is credited by some historians of the 
game with winning twenty-four straight, 
but the records fail to show it. His best 
work was fifteen consecutive victories made 
with Cincinnati in 1884. During 1886 and 
1887 McCormack had winning streaks of 
twelve and fourteen games respectively. 

Radbourne’s great record of eighteen 
victories on eighteen successive days is 
perhaps the greatest pitching of all time. 

Ed Cushman, a left-hander of fame dur- 
ing the early days, came the nearest to 
winning every game he pitched in a season, 
just missing a complete run of victories in 
losing one game by a score of 2 to 1 in ten 
innings. Had he landed that game Cush- 
man would have had a record never 
equaled. Hestarted by winning thirteen vic- 
tories, then lost one and finished by getting 
thirteen more, making twenty-six won and 
one lost, a percentage of .963, the highest 
of all time in organized baseball. Cushman 
made the record while pitching for Mil- 
waukee, then in the Northwest League, in 
1884. 

“Micky” Welch, of the New York 
Giants in 1885, won eighteen straight 
victories, but he is almost forgetten to-day 
and the record at that time created little 
comment. 3 

George Mullen, of Detroit, won eleven 
straight games in 1907, and more was made 
of the run than was the case at the time 
that Keefe and Radbourne did their amaz- 
ing work. : 

Following is the list of the pitchers who 
won twelve or more games in a row (no 
game of less than five innings) in the major 
leagues since 1882: 





Better one less handsome chair if something 
needs to be given up in ordertohave your copy 


of the Standard Dictionary. 


Games! Games 

Pitcher Year won| Pitcher Year won 
J Se 1888 19 | Reulbach....1909 14 
McCormack. .1886 13 | Ferg 1886 12 
McCormack..1885 14 | Killen....... 1893 12 
Chesbro...... 1904 14 | Welsh....... 1885 18 
Meekin....... 1894 12 | Rusie........ 1894 15 
Gastright..... 1890 13 Young....... 1903 13 
Radbourne ...1884 18 | McCormack .1884 15 
| Regs 1891 17 | Waddell..... 1903 13 
Young....... 1902 13 | Hecker... .:: 1884 12 





COCGATES 


SHAVING CREAM 


Acool, clean shave. To 
convince you, we will 
send a trial tube (this 
size) for 4 cents 
in stamps. : 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept.¥ 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 
















The Way It’s Done.—“ In your civil- 
ization,”’ said the barbarian with the in- 
quiring mind, ‘‘ the people select a candi- 
date for office, do they not?” 

‘“ Not precisely,’ replied Senator Sor- 
ghum. ‘ The candidate selects himself 
and then gets out and persuades the peo- 
ple to indorse him.’’-—Washington Star. 





Prepared.—Geroraia LAwyYErR (to col- 
ored prisoner)—‘‘ Well, Ras, so you want 
me to defend you. Have you any money?” 

Rastus—‘‘'No; but I’se got a mule and 
a few chickens, and a hog or two.” 

LawyYErR—*‘ Those will do very nicely. 
Now, let’s see; what do they accuse you 
of stealing? ”’ 

Rastus—* Oh, a mule and a few chick- 
ens and a hog or two.’’—Life. 













elle tit 
a \ vs, False Teeth Kept Clean 
oe M 9 CAM preserves artificial teeth in 
A their natural beauty and color. 


It does away with that rubber 
taste. Keeps platesin a sanitary 
and healthy condition. Posi- 
tively not harmful 
Send 10 cents fora trial pack- 

& age. Regular sizes 2 and 50 

& ANO cents. Sent postpaid. 

. “ i. y ee 
%e Cys” CAM MFG. CO 
8 Ps ca 


» P.O. Box 1025, Middletown, Conn 
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Rin ISYS Wine 











The exterior is solid 
oak. The food com- 
partment and door are 
ined with the famous 
opal glass. 7-16-inch 
thick. “Better than 
marble.” 


sanitary lining pro- 
duced by science. 
It is as easily wash- 
ed as_a pane of 
glass. Double re- 
frigerationfrom 
every pound of ice 
is given by our exclu- 
sive system of construc- 





MEASUREMENTS 
Height 45 in. Width 86 in. Depth 
21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturers for over 
60 years. The name back of this refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refund- 
ed if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
Sactory at actual factory prices. 

Tile Kxterior—German-Silver Trimmed 

—same size refrigerator. specially priced Sapet eie, 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 

inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 33. 324-328 &.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 33, 20-35 W. 32nd St.. New York 
130-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 

















ae ) THE ENGINE? REFINEMEN 
“Mm, Zl Or ti 

OW finest boats that float 

For Runabouts,Cruisers and Speed Boats. Write for Catalog 


Sterling Engine Co. "32hiw"t" 


















The Stephenson 
. of Underground 
Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage and waste 
out of sight underground 
or below floor in 
e 


ce Underground 


‘wane uae 


GARBAGE AND REFUSE RECEIVERS 

Flyproof, Sanitary. A fireproof disposal of refuse 
in cellar, factory or garage. Sold Direct 
In use nine years. It pays to look us up. Send for circular 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 52 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 








FIRST MORTGAGES ON OREGON 
and Washington Farms at not over one third their appraised 
valuation, to net the investor 6 to 7%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co, 1923-27 Spalding Bldg. 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 


: MMAR RR aie 
( VA Write today for the 
Calvert Book 


It is a book that everyone who is saving 
money—or has money to invest ought to 
have. It is full of interesting information 
for investors and tells in detail of this com- 
pany and its seventeen years of successful 
experience. The Galvert Mortgage & De- 
posit Company pays 5 per cent interest on 
all money intrusted to its care. Money 
begins to draw interest the day it is received 
and it may be withdrawn at any time with- 
out notice. In the entire history of the 
company there has never been a day’s de- 
lay in the mailing of interest checks or in 
the repayment of principal when demanded. 








It is an ideal savings or investment plan— 
Don’t fail to write for the book. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 








1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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WJ THE SPICE OF LIFE ———| 


Layman’s Definition.—‘‘ What is a court 
of last resort, Pa? ”’ 
* Courting an old maid.’’—Judge. 




















Out of Reach.— TownLEy—‘‘ How’s the 


Ever aan Pa, what’s political Are you one of those 
oe What the other side’s doing, my son.” : 

who have intended to 
new cook “—~ rn Se ‘ ees 
De Cain.” Genden Trenantipt as but have not ? . 


—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Depth 


) Ibs, 
Jel Never Again.—‘ This portrait doesn’t 
resemble me at all!” 


al “ Pardon me, madam, but I once made 
xy e 





F over a portrait of a lady that resembled her.” 

ighest . e 

ee per legends Blactier. INCE January, when the discovery of the new, 
n the 


vegetable cooking prod 
Not What He Meant.—Suitor—“ I g a a act was announced, 





$45 hope my nomination to the curatorship of i many statements k ave been made regarding 
BR. the museum of antiquities will induce you its remarkable superiority. ‘ 

to trust your daughter to my care.—Meg- E ‘ 2 

SC adorfer a * ’ Some women could not believe them—said it 
al eae seemed impossible. But there were thousands of 
a Her Oppertanity—Youxs Hoosass— others who were so interested that they purchased 
ee r at a glorious day! I cou are any- : . . 

thing, face anything, on a day like this ! *? ackage of Crisco and tried it. 

Wire —" Come on dows to the milli- These women now know that it des give a finer, 

, ner’s ! ’—Fliegende Blaetter. richer cake than does butter; that Crisco pastry 





zs tenderer and more easily digested; that their 
Different Now.—CuieF CrerK (to office s ‘ 
Saree ae eth dint vou. inaeh fried foods are the best they ever have eaten. 


Catal * ” . . “ 
rast pan the —_ any =e ba ae This announcement is addressed especially to you 
Sa, who may not have given Crisco a chance to show 






































aan on Saturday.’’—Satire. i ‘ 
n what it will do. 
und Making Music Useful.—Economica. Trv it for frvin otatoes : . 
Host—‘ Alice, just play some popular ent a rying potatoes, making pie crust and 
asa song that our guests can all join in singing. INg cake, 
i . . 4 ! ” . . 
Aid Go netine but eat and drink! These three experiments will show you what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 
ERS Defined Again.—“ Father,” said the Do not put it off any longer. Order your first 
whe small boy, ‘“‘ what is a demagog? ackage toda 
lar “A demagog, my son, is a man who can Pp g' y: 
a rock the boat himself and persuade every- 
— body that there’s a terrible storm at sea.”’ eee 
CON —Washington Star. TuE Procrer & GAMBLE Co. Cincinnati. 
ised 
or list. i, 
x Bldg. Not the Same Thing.—‘* My wife, dear 
era: Doctor, thinks she must go to the Riviera 
ees for her health. Isn’t there some other 
remedy for her illness? ”’ 
the “Yes, I ean cure the illness, but I can’t 
: cure your wife.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. : — 
ing Different DavucutTer—“ Since it is 


your wish, dear parents, that I should 


= marry the rich old brewer, I consent, altho Without $1 O) O With On Approval Fr eight Paid 


ful he is seventy years old.” Door wa Door 
Je- Morner—‘ But he is only sixty.” — 17 
on DaucuTer—“ Sixty! Tell him to ask s SS 8 ; 






/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 














ley me again in ten years.’’—Meggendorfer IT FITS : 
ved Blaetter. ANY SPACE SECTIONAL BOOKCASE! 
ra 5 y Endorsed ““THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ine ‘ 4 * a ts. i wn factory, and the en- 
Je- Wonderful.—Dvussieice—* Your little M {ire produetion sold direct to the home and a bt rere 
} t t reasona prices. ‘ur iC 
mM dog barked at me but stopt when I iio tes tha protnnt ae teae of undivided attention to this 
or looked him in the eye. Do you suppose one line of manufacture. Book sections have non-binding, dis- 
i s . ” appearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
he noticed my presence of mind? GOLDEN, Of Other strles and finishes at correspondingly low 
sce ase! IS ; ie prices. rite for New Catalogue No. 23. 
ahve Baan “Romibly.. Faey sy ae THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
mals often see things that human beings Manufacturers of Sectional Book and Filing Cabinets. 
a can not.’”’—Boston Transcript. Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
. Md. 
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ymbinalion flat and tubular 


AT att 


You'll know them 
by the shape 


Narrow and tubular 
where they go through 
the eyelets. 

Broad and flat where 
the bows are tied. 

The only oxford lacés 
that combine strength 
and beauty. 


— 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


All pure silk in black, 
tan, and white, for men 
and women. Every pair 

guaranteed 


3 months 


25 cents per pair at all 
shoe, dry-goods, and men’s 
furnishing stores. Sold only in 
sealed boxes. If your dealer hasn’t 
them,don’t take a substitute—send 25 
cents tous. Write anyway for booklet. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 













CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


3 is one of the strong features that have helped 

5 Fof- to earn the present world-wide reputa- 
Ot tion and endorsement of the DAUS IM- 
= PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR. No 
printer’sink used. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator, with “* Danseo” Oiled 5 

Parchment Back negativerollh . . . . . .. . 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dans Bidg., 111 John St.. N.Y. 











> 
Rent 10 Months—Then It’s Yours! 
This Great Visible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 
Send your name and we will tell 
you about the greatest typewriter 
proposition in the world. 


Typewriters 
: Distributing Syndicate 
166 R. C. N. Michigan Blvd., - Chicago 












































HAVE 

MORE 

; DURABLE 
TIRES 


by coating them with 
* French’s London White 


“Whitire 
(Trade Mark) 
e@ Nothing will so lengthen the 


life of tires and ‘‘set off’ the : 
whole car. Ls :-.. 
Quickly and easily applied JAA ‘ 
and very economical. a 
4 Pound Can .. $1 I Ay 
Special Trial Can 25e¢ 
(This offer limited) 
Samuel H. French ~:Co. 


423 Callowhill St... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Reason.—‘‘ Why do so many of the 
fellows go to the big dances stag? ”’ 

“On account of the scarcity of doe, per- 
haps.” —Cornell Widow. 





One of Them.—GuIDE 
‘* This is St. Mark’s.”’ 

AMERICAN Tourist (smilingly)—‘‘ Ah! 
The patron saint of the tourists, I pre- 
sume? ’—Puck. 


(in Venice)— 


Balked.—Sue—“ Didn’t you say you’d 
go through fire and water for me? ” 

Hre—“ Yes, but I’m blowed if I’m going 
through bankruptey for you! ’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





The Winner.—Griccs—‘ I should say 
that the two keys to success are luek and 
pluck.”’ 

Briagas—‘ Sure! Luck in finding some 
one to pluck.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Following Edison.—G aBBLETON—“ Ed- 
ison declares that four hours’ sleep per 
night is enough for any man.” 

Kripper—“ By Jove! That is exactly 
what my baby thinks ! ’’—Judge. 


Common.—Mr. Grump (with news- 
paper)—‘‘ Here’s an odd case—a woman 
marries one man thinking he is another.” 

Mrs. Grump—‘ What’s odd about 
that? Women are doing that all the time.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

F ae Nes 

His Only Chance.—Porr (raising his 
glass) —‘‘ A glorious fluid! A whole poem 
is contained in it.” 

SKEPTICAL FRIEND—‘: Then in heaven’s 
name swallow it down quick.’’—Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter. 


Loses Grit.—‘‘ Isn’t that fellow ever 
going to propose? ”’ 

““T guess not; he’s like an hour-glass.’’ 

“* How’s that? ”’ 

» The more time he gets, the less sand 
he has.’”’-—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Getting On.—‘! How’s your son getting 
on in college? ”’ 

“Great. They put him in as a pinch 
hitter the other day and he cleared the 
bases with a three-bagger.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


A Good Thing.—‘‘ Do you think the fre- 
quent political excitement is desirable? ”’ 
asked the conservative citizen. 

*“ Undoubtedly. We need something 
occasionally to remind our baseball play- 
ers that they are not the only great people 
on earth.’’—Washington Star. 


Baiting Her.—‘‘ What are you cutting 
out of the paper? ”’ 

** About a California man securing a di- 
vorece because his wife went through his 
pockets.”’ 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Put it in my pocket.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


How to Begin.—‘‘ What is the first step 
toward remedying the discontent of the 
masses? ”’ 

“The first step,” replied the energetic 
campaigner, “‘is to get out and make 
speeches to prove to them how discontented 
they are.””-—Washington Star. 
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Try a Real 


Vacation 


We can tell you about some that 
will make your pulses tingle. 


Wonderful 
Maine 


Camping in the real out-doors, beside some 
forest-hidden lake. Talk about resting! 
Canoe trips through the most pictur- 
esque wild country east of the Rockies. 

A Sea-coast with hundreds of un- 
usualand charming vacation places—in 
queer fishing villages, on little islands, 
by glorious beaches and rocky shores. 

Best of all, you will be surprised at 
how little these 7ea/ vacations cost. 

Send for Free Booklets 
that tell the whole story, including lists of 


hotels, boarding houses and camps, with rates. 
Address 








Vacation Bureau 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 772, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
Or call 171 Broadway, New York 





























Free Trial: To 
prove to you the supe- 
rior quality of Venus Per- 
fect Pencils we will send 
yousample pencil free if, you 
will write us. Ask for hard, soft ormedium. 
Venus Perfect Pencils are the finest for every 
purpose. Lastlongest. Write smoothest. Erase 
cleanest. Donot break when used or sharpened. 
17 Black gradations and 2 Copying. 
Absolutely guaranteed. WRITE. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
223 Fifth Ave., New York 


AAAUUCOEOORACD ATO ATT | 
p p— 5-inch Panatella Cigars 


Long Filler Hand Made 
They may suit you. Try them. 
Send 30cents for 1 dozen by mail 
a 3 prepaid. You will want more. 
JNO. A. CRABB Eminence, Ky. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE 
in the Adirondack Mountains. Its Alpine climate 
a boon to those fighting tuberculosis. 





















A safe resi- 
dential health resort. _Awarded medal for sanitary 
laws by Tuberculosis Congress. Many attractions: 


chains of lakes, motor boating, trout and bass fishing. 
Deer hunting in_ season. Guides. Blazed trails. 
Ice Palace 1913. Booklet. 


Publicity Bureau, Box 385 ED, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


The Most el 
A 





Romantic Region 
in America ” 


















—Lake Champlain, Lake George, the 
Adirondacks: the scenes of so many 
historic struggles in the various Indian 
conflicts, ‘‘ French and Indian Wars,” 
‘‘Revolution” and ‘‘War of 1812.” 

All historically described and profusely 
illustrated with present day views in this 
beautiful new free booklet, ‘‘The Gate of 
the Country.” 

See what exceptional facilities for every 
kind of vacation pleasure are offered by the 
many gloriously picturesque places on 
mountain and on lake—all reached by the 
D. &H.Co.’s rail and steamer lines—mail qc. 
postagetoday for''TheGateoftheCountry.” 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 
A. A. HEARD, G.P.A. Albany, N. Y. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








pATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books, ‘“‘ What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112-p. Inventors’ Guide, FREE. 
Highest References. E. E. VROOMAN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free. Highest References; best results. Send 
forlist of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
ormodel for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 

















LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
inAmerica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. }to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
mprice. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
meand judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for bi 

in listand illustrated catalogue 10. L. . 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





AUTO WANTED 





WANTED—A second hand automobile run- 

about, The two main requirements are that it 

wee - A-1 condition and im price must 

benght. In answering give make, age, equip- 

ment and E., Address Box 721, care The 
igest. 





WANTED 





WANTED—To borrow $1500 at 5 or 6 per 
cnton ample real estate security in Utah. 





longterm. Will pay fees of investigating 
et GEO. W. McDANIEL, Alice, 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 





MAKE YOUR OLDCAR LIKE NEWAT 
EXTREMELY LOW COST—EVERY- 
THING at # to 3 of original cost. 
ew Bodies, Touring, Runabout, Racing. 
$75 to $200. Worth from $400 to $600. 

Magnetos $22.50—Regularly $75 to $125. 

Windshields (brass) $9.50—Were $40. 

Electric Horns $7.50—Formerly $35. 

Meta] Tool Boxes $2.50—Were $10.00. 

Road Vulcanizers $2.50—Reg. $3.50. 

New Motors 15 H. P. $95; regular price $250. 
20 H. P. $125; regular $400. 

Tires—by assuming your own guarantee you 
can save 50% to 60%—or if you like we will 
give full guarantee and still save 35% to 
45% of list prices on the well known 
FRONTIER TIRE, a better shoe than 
which is not on the market. Note the prices: 





28x3 $9.00 | 34x34 $15.75 | 34x4 $18.75 

30x3_ 10 00 30x4 16.75 35x4_ 19.25 

30x3$ 13.75 32x4 17.75 pene 24.00 

82x3% 15.00 | 33x4 18.25 | 35x43 25.00 
All other sizes proportionately low. 


Send for our “Tire Price Wrecker” and 
save money. Nomatter what you may require 
in parts or the automobile complete. 

Write us and save from 25% to 75%. 
TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Largest Dealersin the world in 
automobile and job accessories 


NEW YORK - - - 1710-1718 Broadway 
CHICAGO - - - 1210-1212 Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY - - 1820 Grand Avenue 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with vaiuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. MILLION 
LLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's 
Progress: sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT wants Railway Mail 
Clerks—City Carriers. $80.00 month. Short 
hours. Steady work. Examinations every- 
where soon. Coachingfree. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. D-51, Rocnester, N. Y. 
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See Foreign 
America 


First 


Berth and Meals included (First Cabin) 
To Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, via 


RED CROSS LINE 


You cannot spend a more delightful and 
interesting summer vacation than by tak- 
ing this grand cruise to the cool North. 
As truly foreign as atrip to Europe, and 
costing much less. The splendid, new, 
large tourist steamships “‘Stephano” and 
“Florizel” offer every modern equipment 
for safety and comfort. No hotel bills. 
You live on the ship. 7 daysat sea. 5days 
in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. 
Send for handsome Illustrated Catalog 71 
BOWRING COMPANY, 17Battery Place, NewYork | 














TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


EUROPE, July 6, 9, 10; August 3. 
Wire us for berths. 


AROUND THE WORLD, Sept. 7, 27, 
West ; November 16, East. Book early, 


JAPAN, Sept.27, Chrysanthemum season. 


ALGERIA, EGYPT, and PALES- 
TINE, January,February,1913. Book early 


Fourteenth Season 


Motor Tours for Private Parties 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
102 Congregational Building, Boston,Mass. 


EUROPE 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
For individuals, families, and private 
parties: providing transportation, hotels, 
ocal guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. 
ITINERARIES arranged to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Starting any day. 

Send for Programme 271 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 











The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all the year. An ideal place for your 
Summer’s rest. Two hours from New York. 
Write for booklet E. 


ORIEN 
71 days, $400 up, by new Cunarder_ ‘‘ La- 


conia ” ; shore trips, hotels, etc., included. 
FRANK ©, CLARK, Times Building, New York 





FIFTEENTH ORUISE 
FEB. 15, 1913 





COLVER TOURS 


“The Best in Travel”’ 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
ost exclusive arrangements tours de 
eee. Westward Sept. 14; Eastward 
ov. 16. 


The Collver Method—The Best of Everything 
Send for announcements. 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 


CANADA 





= Princeton ™ 


The town of handsome residences. 
Delightful surroundings; no manufac- 
ri 


ng. 
Equally distant from New York and 
Mhiladelphia, with express train ser- 


Rentals from $300 to $6000 a year. 
Fumished homes also for rent. 
town and country properties—fur- 
nished or unfurnished—for sale or 
rent, in other desirable 
localities. 


WALTER B.HOWE 
PRINCETON, N.J. 
WEW YORK OFFICE. S6 CEDAR ST. 



















VIRGINIA 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
IN VIRGINIA 
Inproved farms at $25.00 per acre and up; 
baring orchards that often pay for themselves 
atwoseasons. Even climate, healthful; close 








‘markets. E.S. Wilder, Charlottesville, Va. 








MONTREAL 


Investments in properties here are re- 
turning very large profits. Shall I send 
you information? References given. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Industrial Land Syndicate, Limited 
210 Board of Trade Building, Montreal 














TEXAS 





., The Texas Gulf Coast offers wonderful fer- 
tility, ample rainfall, delightful climate, cheap 
lands and low taxes. roads and schools. 
Land in well settled communities $15 to $25 
acre. New illustrated booklet about crops 
and profits and other information for home 
seekers free. NNNEDY, Coloniza- 
tion Agent, G. C.&S. F. Ry., Galveston, Tex. 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 


Do you want? We will gladly furnish in- 
formation as to where dogs of various breeds 
may be purchased. Address Mgr, Kennel 
Directory, Literary Digest, 








Parties sail- 

ing July, 

Best routes, 1 
manage- 


best g! 
ment, best testimonials, and the lowest 
Prices in'the world. 
The TEMPLE TOURS,8 BeaconSt.,Boston,Mass. 








rat iF 
GOING TO PARIS? A 
Be sure to read F. Berkeley Smith’s 
books: (1) “How Paris Amuses It- 
self.” Illustrated. $1.50. (2) “Paris- 
ians Out-of-Doors.” How they live 


summer-time. 
‘The Real 
$1.20. 


and what they do in 
Illustrated. $1.50. (3) ie 
Latin Quarter of Paris 
GOING TO LONDON? — 

Don't miss F. Berkeley Smith’s book 
‘*In London Town.” Shows you the 
real Johnny Bull as you would not 
otherwise see him. Illustrated. $1.5v. 
AlsoFred’k Hastings’s**Back Streets 
and London Slums” 2 cents. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Round-the-W orld 


Westbound Sept. 20. Eastbound Oct. 5, 
Nov. 16. Southbound Jan. 7, 1913 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete Tours Oct. 20, Feb. 1 and 20 
Small Parties. Most Efficient Service 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia 














GOING TO WASHINGTON ? 
Read Harriet E. Monroe’s 
“ Washington: 
Its Sights and Insights” 


Illustrated $1.00 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














CURRENT EVENTS 


seventh among American industries, with an 
aggreeate value for its products of $628,391,- 


Start a Sturdy Lawn 


Foreign 


June 24.—Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, recently 
imprisoned in England for conspiracy to in- 
cite fellow suffragettes to violence, is released 

m jail because of illness brought on by a 
hunger-strike. 

Jine 25.—It is announced that China, object 
to the conditions of supervision to be im 
by the Powers, has rejected the $300,000,000 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


June 21—The House Judiciary Committee 
vo to report articles of impeachment 
Sprinet Judge Robert W. Archbald of the Court 

Commerce. 


June 23.—The cotton-goods trade is rated as 





June 24.—President Taft announces that he will 
nominate Brig.-Gen. W. M. Wotherspoon as 
major-general, and Colonels G. F. Chase and 
E. G. McClernand as brigadier-generals. 


GENERAL 


June 20.—Gen. Edward S. Bragg, commander of 
the ‘‘Iron Brigade’’ in the Civil War, dies at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


June 22.—President Taft and. Vice-President 
Sherman are renominated by the regular Re- 
publican convention at Chicago; delegates 
refusing to abide by the rulings of the Creden- 
tials Committee hold a convention of their 
own, and nominate Colonel Roosevelt for the 
Presidency. 


June 23.—Thirty-nine excursionists are drowned 
in the Niagara River when a dock collapses. 













—one that will stay beautiful 
through heat, coldand drought 


Don’t have a sickly lawn—one that looks thin and scrawny in the 
spring—or that withers to a rusty brown the minute hot, dry wea- 
ther comes. Insure yourself of a thick, thrifty lawn that will 
resist the ravages of cold, heat, drought and hard service and 
keep green and beautiful by sowing 











KALAKA is carefully selected, prime grass seed—mixed with a 
strong conceutrate of rich manure, that draws moisture, nourishes 
the sprouting seed and quickly results in a thrifty close-knit turf 
of surprising hardiness, 

For renewing and brightening up old lawns, nothing 
can equal KALAKA. $1.00 for 5b. box or $1.25 west of Omaha. 

FREE BOOKLET. Go to your dealer’s and ask him for our 
valuable Book, *‘How to Make a Lawn."’ If he doesn’t handle 
Kalaka, send us his name and we’ll send you the book. 


The Kalaka Co. , 368 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








LITERARY DIGEST 





“Highlands of Ontario, Canada 


Including Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 


of outdoors will 


the United States. 


J. D. McDONALD, Dept. J. 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, Dept. J, 290 Broadway, New York City 

E. H. BOY: N, Dept. J, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, Dept. J, 507 Park Building, Pittsburg 
W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 

G. T. BELL, Ass’t Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 
H. G. ELLIOTT, General Passenger Agent, Montreal 


Address 





Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at 
One of These Delightful Spots 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations. The lover 

1 find here in abundance all things which make roughing it desirable. 
Select the locality that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send 
for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the-ordinary 
resorts, All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading cities of 





Reached in Palatial 
Trains over the 
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Hedges Trimmed 4 fin: 
op The Unique 
Hedge Trimmer 


works like a horse clipper. 
Adapted for frequently 
trimmed hedges. Easy to op- 
erate. For heavy growth use 
theUniqueCombinedHedge 
Trimmer and Cutter. Has 
extra ectter for individual 
branches. Either tool sent 
express prepaid on receipt 
of $5.00 to any address in 
U.S. Money refunded up- 
on return to us if_dissatis- 
fied after one week's trial. 
Refer to any bank in Phila- 
deiphia. 
Free booklet **Success With Hedges” is a mine of valu- 
able information. Write now. 


FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO., 2407 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 





N. Y. Office, 1 W. 34th St., opposite Waldorf-Astoria 








lron Railings, Wire Fences and 
Entrance Gates of all designs and for 
all purposes. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogs furnished. 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable 
Wire Mesh and Spiral Netting (Chain 
Link) Fences for Estate Boundaries and 
Industrial Properties—Lawn Furniture— 
Stable Fittings. 


F. E. Carpenter Co., 33, Foi'cy 





Ailrine” 
Men and Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
Second Only to Base Ball 
as a National Sport. 

A large picture of above scene (17" x 12"), in 
8 colors, for framing sent on receipt of 14¢c in 
stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No. 266, ‘ The 
Sport Alluring,” profusely illustrated with 
pictures of Royalty and celebrated Americans 
Trapshooting, and “ Hints to Beginners.” 
DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


“The Sport 








Established 1802 
° INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
edding Visiting Cards and Stamped 
Stationery. Correct Styles from 

an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCKETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 




















July 6, 1919 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR | 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is ¢ 
sulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


otic 


“Query,”’ Lakeport, Cal.—‘‘Is it correct for 
married woman to sign her name in a busi 

document as ‘Mrs. Helen T. Darrow,’ should. 
the signature be ‘Mrs. John R. Darrow’?” 


“A Dictionary of Etiquette” gives a rule for 
guidance in this matter. It states that ‘in sign. 
ing a business letter [or document], a married 
woman may sign her name either Mrs. Agnes 
Wilson, or, preferably, 

Agnes Wilson 
(Mrs. John Wilson) 


“J. B. K.,’”’ Hicksville, L. I.—‘‘ Please correct 
the following sentences and give the rule that 
governs their proper construction: ‘This is ag 
good, if not better than that.’ ‘It nei 
trasted nor corresponded to it.’ "’ 


The general rule that governs such construc. 
tions as these is thus stated in Bullions’ “Eng. 
lish Grammar’”’: ‘‘When a subsequent clause or 
part of a sentence is common to two different but 
connected antecedent clauses, it must be equally 
applicable to both. . .. The principle of this 
rule applies to the appropriate selection of words, 
as well as to their construction. Thus, ‘This 
doctrine is founded and consistent with the truth’ 
should be ‘founded upon and consistent with the 
truth.’ ‘He was more beloved, but not so much 
admired, as Cynthio,’ is not correct, because we 
can not say, ‘He was more beloved as Cynthio.’ 
It should be, ‘He was more beloved than Cynthio, 
but not so much admired.’” The first of the 
two sentences submitted should therefore be cor- 
rected to read, ‘“‘This is as good as that, if not 
better’’ (the words than that being understood 
after the second part). The other sentence should 
read, ‘‘It neither contrasted with nor corresponded 
to it.” 


“H. K. B.,” Elgin, Ill.—(1) ‘In the sentence, 
‘The progress of a people is indicated by their 
national pride,’ is the plural pronoun justifiable? 
(2) Is the use of the adverbs well and badly after 
rane 2 rg verbs (that is, verbs that connect the 
subject with a predicate nominative or adjective) 
idiomatic, in such sentences as ‘The hat looks 
well on her’; ‘ He felt badly about it’? (3) Should 
the interrogation-point come before or after the 
quotation-mark in the preceding question?” 

(1) The plural pronoun is correctly used in this 
sentence, according to the rule that ‘‘ When the 
antecedent is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it 
in the plural number.”’ This is true even tho the 
collective noun may be preceded by a limiting 
word such as a, this, each, or that, as will be seen 
from a sentence that appeared in The Spectator: 
‘*Liberty should reach every individual of a peo- 
ple, as they all share one common nature.” 

(2) A choice between adjective or adverb in 
sentences of this kind seems to be a matter of 
great uncertainty in the minds of many, but the 
following explanation from Fernald’s ‘* Working 
Grammar of the English Language”’ will doubtless 
make the point clear : ‘‘ With such words as look, 
smell, taste, feel, etc., we need to note carefully 
whether the reference is to the subject or to the 
verb. If the reference is to a quality of the sub- 
ject, use the adjective; as, That hat looks pretty; 
This fruit tastes good; I feel hot. But if the 
reference is to the manner of the action, use the 
adverb; as, He looked closely at the signature; 
He smelt suspiciously the odor of the medicine.” 
(It may be well to note that ‘‘well’’ in the sen- 
tence submitted is an adjective, not an adverb, 
and so is used correctly.) 

(3) A grammatical point at the close of a sel- 
tence is placed before the quotation-marks if it is 
applicable to the quotation alone, but is placed 
after them if it belongs to the sentence as a whele. 
The period remains a single exception to this sys 
tem of punctuation, as it is always placed before 





the quotation-marks when it ends a sentence. 








